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COLONEL JAMES BURD IN THE 
BRADDOCK CAMPAIGN' 


LILY LEE NIXON 


OLONEL JAMES BURD was a Pennsylvanian who played a great 

and colorful réle in the history of his country and yet is un- 

known to the majority of Americans. Doubtless he would have 
received more recognition had it not been that contemporaries confused 
him with his brother-officer and relative by marriage, Colonel William 
Byrd of Virginia. People confuse them today. Since persons correspond- 
ing with these two officers even substituted the aérial “Bird” for the 
English “Byrd” and the Scotch “Burd,” the most careful historian is 
likely to become lost in the hazy flight. 


1 Read at Bedford, Pennsylvania, on July 14, 1934, in connection with the third annual 
historical tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. Miss Nixon is a teacher of history in 
the David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High School in Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2 Colonel Henry Bouquet, in writing to General Forbes about Colonel James Burd, fre- 
quently spelled his name “Bird.” In 1759 Lieutenant Colonel Adam Stephen wrote to 
Colonel Willliam “Burd” of the Pennsylvania troops. See Shippen Papers, vol. 4 (His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). In the index (vol. 16) to the Historic 
Highways of America series by Archer B. Hulbert, “see Byrd” appears after the entry 
“Burd” and under “Byrd, Colonel,” the actions of both men are listed indiscriminately. 
Francis Parkman did not realize there were two men with similar names from different 
colonies and he speaks only of a mythical composite, Colonel James Burd of Virginia. 
Montcalm and Wolfe, 3: 310 (Boston, 1897). 
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James Burd was born at Ormiston, near Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1726. His family were people of property and of some prominence—his 
mother was a cousin and a stepdaughter of the lord provost of Edin- 
burgh.? One of the oldest in a family of eleven children, James received 
a good education. He knew his Latin and could make telling references 
to ancient history. His interest in literature continued into later life; for 
in 1763 he was a charter member of the exclusive Juliana Library Asso- 
ciation of Lancaster, and in 1783, the general assembly, in an act to re- 
establish the society, appointed him and his son-in-law, Jasper Yeates, to 
be two of the directors. There is no proof that he had any military train- 
ing, but, from cenditions in Scotland and from his later attainments, it 
seems highly probable that he had. Two brothers, one an officer under 
Albemarle, gave their lives in the king’s service. There is a tradition that 
the family was friendly to the Stuarts. Burd was twenty years of age 
when Culloden was fought, but it seems unlikely that he helped the Pre- 
tender in that battle, for just six months later he was living in London 
and using his own name.* 

Burd may have gone to America indirectly by way of Jamaica, since 
he had business connections with that island and later made at least two 
trips there. At any rate, the young Scot was in Philadelphia by the spring 
of 1748. He rented a storeroom from Samuel Carpenter for forty-five 
pounds per annum and became a merchant.’ He soon married the only 
daughter of Edward Shippen and thus allied himself with three of the 


3 In Edmund H. Bell and Mary H. Colwell, eds., James Patterson of Conestoga Manor 
and His Descendants, 161 (Lancaster, Pa., 1925), it is stated that Jean Haliburton, Burd’s 
mother, was a daughter of the lord provost, but a letter from Mr. Bell to the author states 
that examination of records in Scotland in 1932 and perusal of Walter Scott’s memorial 
of the Haliburtons proved to him that her father was Thomas Haliburton of Morehouse- 
law, who was killed in a duel and whose widow later married his cousin, George Halibur- 
ton, the lord provost. 

4 Charles I. Landis, “The Juliana Library Company in Lancaster,” in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 43:42, 50 (January, 1919); London board bill, 
October 20, 1746, Shippen Papers, 1:63. Unless otherwise noted, the Shippen papers 
referred to in this article are those in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia. Shippen manuscripts including Burd papers may also be found in 
the American Philosophical Society Library in Philadelphia, in the Pennsylvania State 
Library at Harrisburg, and in the Library of Congress. 


$ The original agreement is in the possession of Mr. Edward Shippen Thompson of 


Thompsontown, Pennsylvania. 
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most influential Pennsylvania families—the Shippens, the Willings, and 
the Allens. These families were friends of the proprietors, and Burd was 
soon given important assignments in provincial affairs. The canny Scot 
had chosen more wisely than he knew. Of gentle breeding and fine edu- 
cation, Sarah Shippen assisted him in the duties of social life in Philadel- 
phia and later made one of the best wives a frontiersman ever had. She 
bore him eleven children, eight of whom lived to maturity; she managed 
his indentured servants, slaves, and plantation when he was away on a 
campaign; she received supplies for him and forwarded them wherever 
he was; she ordered his regimentals; she sent him frontier dainties such 
as gingerbread and pickles; and finally, she wrote him cheerful letters 
with the salutation “Dear Mr. Burd” and the complimentary ending 
“Your ever affectionate and dutiful wife.” In 1752 Burd and his wife 
moved to Shippensburg, a frontier village, where Burd managed a plan- 
tation for Edward Shippen, aided that gentleman in the fur trade, and 
soon had his finger on the pulse of international affairs in the Indians’ 
country.® 

This pulse now had a quickened beat. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748 had settled few questions between France and England, partic- 
ularly those relating to America. Portents of coming conflict could be 
seen daily along the Canadian border or on the western frontier. The 
great Mississippi Valley was in dispute. The French tried to hold it by 
burying leaden plates and by building forts; the English by building 
trading posts, lonely cabins, and a settlement at Mount Braddock—“the 
first English-speaking trans-Appalachian farm-group settlement.”” Din- 
widdie, the energetic Scotch governor of Virginia, was determined to foil 
every effort of the Marquis Duquesne, the French governor of Canada. 
The subsequent efforts of Washington, Trent, and Ensign Ward are 
familiar history. 

When James Burd visited George Croghan at Aughwick in Septem- 
ber, 1754, that trader asked him to acquaint the governor with the fact 
that a red man had brought the rumor that the French and Indians in- 

© Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 2: 33, 263; Edward Shippen to Joseph Shippen, 
May 7, 1752, Burd and Shippen Papers (Pennsylvania State Library). 


7 Alfred P. James, “The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 17:58 (June, 1930). 
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tended striking at the “back inhabitants.” England, not waiting for a 
formal declaration of war, soon sent General Braddock to take Fort Du- 
quesne. Braddock reached Virginia in February, 1755. A few days later 
Sir John St. Clair, his. deputy quartermaster-general, who had arrived 
earlier, asked Governor Morris of Pennsylvania “to open a communica- 
tion” between the settlements and the head of the “Yougheagany,” or a 
place nearer to the French forts. He indicated that the success of the ex- 
pedition was contingent upon the work of Pennsylvania in two particu- 
lars: “No General will advance with an Army without having a Com- 
munication open to the Provinces in his Rear, both for the Security of his 
Retreat and to facilitate the Transport of Provisions, the supplying of 
which we must greatly Depend on your Province.” The Pennsylvania 
assembly was slow to assume an additional expense, and it was almost a 
month before Governor Morris replied that he had ordered the country 
between Carlisle and the Turkey Foot to be reconnoitered “by Persons 
best acquainted with those Parts, with whom I sent a Draughtsman, and 
if it be possible to make a Road that Way I will recommend it to the 
Assembly to enable me to do it.” 

Meanwhile, William Allen, the wealthiest and probably the most in- 
fluential merchant and lawyer of Philadelphia, was trying to purchase 
supplies for Braddock from southeastern Pennsylvania, the “bread basket” 
of the colonies, and James Burd was one of his agents. Burd wrote Ship- 
pen about getting the farmers’ proposals in writing for Allen. Two years 
in the country had enabled Burd to acquire the farmer’s point of view— 
that he should sell flour for cash at the time of sale because he could spare 
neither time nor horses to travel miles to the paymaster. This attitude of 
the farmers was the crux of much of both Braddock’s and Forbes’s trou- 
bles. Had Burd’s suggestion, that the province hire wagons to go directly 
to the mill for the flour, been followed, much time and dissension might 
have been saved. Again, Burd voiced the agrarian viewpoint when he 
wrote that, whereas the Indian trader did not consider the killing of 
horses and other risks, the farmer who had anything to lose would be 
more prudent and would object to hauling over hazardous roads.? 

8 James Burd to Edward Shippen, September 25, 1754, Shippen Papers, 1:159; Penn- 


sylvania Colonial Records, 6: 301, 337; Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 2: 374. 


9 Burd to Edward Shippen, February 21, 1755, Shippen Papers, 1: 169. 
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The persons whom Governor Morris appointed on March 12, 1755, 
to survey the proposed road were George Croghan, William Buchanan, 
John Armstrong, James Burd, and Adam Hoops. It is likely that Allen’s 
influence had much to do with Burd’s appointment. He had asked Burd 
to deliver an important letter to Captain Clark at Wills Creek. It is also 
very probable that Burd was the draftsman mentioned by Morris to 
Braddock, for he later presented Shippen with a draft of the road, which 


started at Shippen’s stone house ‘ 


‘at the back branch” just out of Ship- 
pensburg. Led by Indian scouts and followed by the patient pack horses, 
the five men pursued an old Indian trail and traders’ path. How they 
managed to travel as fast as they did is a mystery. They had left Carlisle 
on the twenty-ninth of March; the date of their departure from Ship- 
pensburg is not given, but they reached the waters of the “Yohiogain” 
on the eleventh of April, just fourteen days after leaving Carlisle.*° 

There was already a rough wagon road as far as the Conococheague 
Creek, where Chambersburg now stands. The commissioners surveyed a 
road, therefore, from a place called McDowell’s Mill, about twenty 
miles west of Shippensburg in Franklin County, toward the west. They 
followed Raystown Creek part of the way. With one eye on trade and 
the other on their Virginia rivals, the commissioners tried to keep the 
road near the heart of their own province—as near as was consistent 
with the topography of the land and with the location of the intended 
terminus. On arriving at a point eighteen miles from the three forks of 
the Youghiogheny, or Turkey Foot, as it was called (now Confluence), 
the commissioners feared to go farther, because they had heard of the 
proximity of large scouting parties of French and Indians. From that 
point they ran the survey southward to Fort Cumberland at Wills 
Creek, and thus really made surveys for two roads."* 

The reception given these Pennsylvania commissioners at Cumber- 
land on the sixteenth of April by Sir John St. Clair was not cordial, al- 
though it was exceptionally warm. He swore and stormed like “a Lyon 
Rampant.” He said that the work should have been started upon receipt 


10 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 318, 368; Allen to Burd, March 14, 1755, in the 
possession of Mr. Edward Shippen Thompson; Burd to Edward Shippen, April 27, 1755, 
Shippen Papers, 1: 179. 


11 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 301-303, 368, 377, 378. 
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of his January letter, that it was now too late, and that “the Want of 
this Road and the Provisions promised by Pennsylvania has retarded the 
Expedition, which may cost them their Lives because of the fresh Num- 
bers of French that’s suddenly like to be poured into the country.” 
Threatening that he would march his army into Cumberland County 
and compel the inhabitants to do the work, he so frightened the commis- 
sioners that they took the liberty to write the representatives of their 
county to inquire what provision the assembly had made about the road 
and to urge immediate action. Braddock himself was much more tem- 
perate, though quite as insistent as his subordinate. From Frederick, 
Maryland, he wrote Governor Morris on the twenty-fourth of April 
that he could not “with safety” proceed farther than Fort Cumberland 
until the road was at least near completion. Knowing the trouble Morris 
was having with his pacifist assembly, Braddock added that if that body 
would not bear the expense Morris was to proceed with the road anyhow 
and he, Braddock, would charge it to the public account. St. Clair’s 
threats, however, had the desired effect upon the assembly. That erst- 
while stubborn body immediately supplied Richard Peters, secretary of 
the province, with two hundred pounds, which he sent to John Arm- 
strong, and each commissioner was later paid seven pounds ten shillings 
and expenses for twenty-five days’ service." 

Leaving the angry St. Clair, the commissioners turned back to Penn- 
sylvania, and James Burd arrived home at Shippensburg on the twenty- 
seventh of April. Two days later he received the governor’s orders and 
instructions to start building the roads, and he replied on the same day. 
He first gave an account of the surveying of the roads, sent the drafts 
thereof, and furnished an account of the disbursement. The commission- 
ers must have had more difficulties in getting men and supplies for the 
construction than they had anticipated. The work did not commence 
until the sixth of May and then with only ten or fifteen men. By the fif- 
teenth, however, seventy were employed. Burd was left in full charge of 
the actual work. Buchanan and Hoops had private affairs to keep them 
busy, Armstrong was preoccupied with his duties as deputy surveyor, and 
Croghan had charge of the contingent of Indians who were to assist 


12 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 368, 377, 378; Albert T. Volwiler, George Crog- 
han and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782, 92 (Cleveland, 1926). 
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Braddock. The governor sent Secretary Peters to the front to see how 
the project was progressing. On May 20 an important meeting was held 
at the Sugar Cabins in Aughwick. Besides Peters three commissioners 
were present—John Armstrong, Buchanan, and Burd. Joseph Arm- 
strong and John Smith were also present. The minutes of this meeting 
contain a summary of what had already been done and of what supplies 
were needed for the continuance of the work. Peters was to report to 
Braddock as well as to Morris. Besides the overseers and wagoners, 108 
men were on the pay roll. The road had been built thirty-eight miles be- 
yond Shippensburg. It had been made thirty feet wide, but since it re- 
quired sixty men a day to make one mile that width, it was now proposed 
to make the width twenty feet, and in stony or marshy places, only ten 
feet. The urgent need of more workmen was stressed. This need was to 
be supplied by issuing advertisements, by applying to Braddock for the use 
of some of his men, or, if necessary, by compulsory measures on the part 
of the governor. No workman would be compelled to serve more than 
two weeks or to enlist in the army. More supplies were ordered, and the 
requisition of an armed escort was considered. Three days later Gover- 
nor Morris replied to Peters’ report of this meeting. He wrote that he 
had ordered more advertisements to be printed in English and in 
“Dutch.” The new laborers were to report to Shippen at Lancaster and 
then to follow the road to Burd’s party. Peters was given authority to do 
what was necessary, and in just a week’s time better results were notice- 
able. By the twenty-sixth 120 men were working in companies of twelve 
or fifteen. A commissary was established. Instead of purchasing silk laces 
and scarlet cloaks, Burd was now ordering more shovels, picks, blankets, 
wagons, food, and forage. The price of wagons was fixed at twelve shil- 
lings sixpence per day, whiskey at two shillings sixpence per gallon, and 
bacon at sixpence per pound." 

By the end of May, therefore, the prospects seemed much brighter for 
Burd and hence for Braddock’s army. Whereas Peters had written on 
the seventeenth of May that “at the rate they go on, & Mr. Burd does 

13 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:377, 401-403; “Accounts of the Commissioners 
for Burd’s Road to the Ohio” in the Norris of Fairhill Manuscripts (Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania); Burd to his wife, May 15, 1755, Shippen Papers, 1:183; Pennsylvania 
Archives, first series, 2: 320, 325. 
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his best, they will not finish this Six months, seven miles being only cut in 
ten days,” Morris now wrote on the twenty-sixth that the road would 
reach the forks of the Youghiogheny in a month at the most. The next 
day Peters, who had just talked with Braddock, wrote Burd that the 
general and St. Clair “mightily approve” of the work done and added, 
“It is a road of the utmost consequence, as he expects his provisions by 
this road, and has ordered a magazine of stores to be laid in at Shippens- 
burgh, and to be carried to him in July through this road.” Burd was not 
to attempt the “road to the camp” at this time but was to expedite the 
main road, because Braddock “‘would not march one foot to the north- 
ward, until you came up to him, and assured him of a good wagon-road 
to the Yhioagany.”'* Had Braddock stuck to this resolve the outcome of 
his expedition might have been very different. 

Burd had started to cut the mountain road on May 27, and he wrote 
that he intended making it in such a manner that good horses could haul 
sixteen hundredweight over it. His description of the turns in this road, 


> reminds one of a similar 


built “with a large Swipe for the Waggons’ 
feature of modern roads. He now had 150 men, all in good spirits, but 
“anxious to have arms.” In fact, he told Peters that they would not be 
willing to pass Raystown (Bedford) unless they had arms or the gen- 
eral’s cover. By the twelfth of June the morale of the men must have 
been low. No arms had come. The weary woodcutters were not only 
fearful of the lurking, unseen foe, but they were also actually in need of 
food. As Burd lay out under the dense pines with not even the friendly 
stars for comfort, he must have questioned the fate that had left him at 
the head of two hundred defenseless, hungry men who must ever press 
forward, farther from homes and civilization, into an unknown land in- 
habited only by enemies. Some of the men had not even the consolation 
of sufficient work: enough digging tools were lacking to hinder the con- 
struction of the ford of the Juniata. Perhaps the knowledge that Brad- 
dock and all his army had marched from Wills Creek strengthened the 
hearts of the crew, but for Burd the news added the fear that his road 
would not be finished in time for its intended use."’ 


14 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 313, 329; Thomas Balch, ed., Letters and 


Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Pennsylvania, with Some Notices of 
the Writers, 39 (Philadelphia, 1855). 
15 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 403, 433- 
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By the seventeenth of June Burd knew that the “Quaking Assem- 
bly,” as Morris wittily put it, found the furnishing of arms inconsistent 
with its principles of nonresistance. He heard, however, that Braddock 
had remembered his promise and had sent Captain Hogg with one hun- 
dred men to act as a guard or cover for the road builders. Delivered from 
one dilemma, Burd was yet confronted with a greater. He wrote Peters 
from “Allogueepy’s Town,” an Indian village near Raystown, where 
his advance crew now was, that he had only three days’ provisions for his 
own two hundred men and that he expected the addition of Captain 
Hogg’s one hundred soldiers that night. Burd was forced therefore to 
plead with Peters not to send additional workmen until more provisions 
arrived. He himself hastily departed for the Conococheague in quest of 
wagons to carry provisions to his camp. With the aid of his father-in-law, 
Burd must have advanced considerable money, for Peters later wrote: 
“as you have had more trouble and are likely to have the weight of all 
upon you, I am instructed to tell you that all reasonable expenses will be 
paid, and all moneys or victuals, or necessaries advanced, will be honor- 
ably allowed for. Public faith will not admit of any one doubting this.” 

Before the question of food supply was settled, another difficulty arose. 
The wagoners, hearing that Braddock paid better wages than the com- 
missioners were giving, refused to work unless this disparity was re- 
moved. It is likely that the strikers won, because, as Peters wrote, “the 
work must be finished at all events, and if one price is objected to another 
must be fixed on, so that there be no obstruction to the work.” Peters 
expressed these generous views after Braddock had written to Morris on 
June 30 reiterating the importance of the project and begging him to 
use all dispatch in having the road finished to the Turkey Foot of the 
Youghiogheny. The general wrote that people near Fort Cumberland 
had been attacked by Indians, and that the army would therefore depend 
chiefly upon the province of Pennsylvania, “where the Road will be se- 
cure from Insults or Attacks of that kind.”” One wonders why Braddock 
expected the northern route to be less subject to Indian attacks than the 
southern. Burd knew better. The activity of the French agents was 
showing results. In fact, by July 9 the road builders themselves, then in 
the heart of the mountain region, were being molested. Thirty of the 


16 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 430, 435, 436; Balch, Letters and Papers, 43-45. 
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crew left because they had no firearms. They could not even hunt their 
horses without guards, and fourteen soldiers of Captain Hogg’s guard 
deserted while Burd was riding back in desperation to Chambers’ Mills 
in search of wagons. The road and all trails were watched by the hidden 
foe in order to cut off Burd’s provisions, of which he had only enough 
for three days’ rations.'? 

It will be remembered that the commissioners, when surveying the 
roads, went only within eighteen miles of the Turkey Foot. As Brad- 
dock moved on into the wilderness he became very anxious about the 
exact place where Burd’s road should intersect his. Several letters on the 
subject were exchanged by Braddock, Morris, Peters, and Burd. Finally 
Morris gave Burd the authority to make the decision and to notify the 
general immediately thereafter. From his camp on the top of the Alle- 
ghenies Burd, on the seventeenth, not yet knowing of Braddock’s tragic 
defeat on the ninth, wrote Morris of his tentative plans. The road was 
now completed to within fifteen miles of the farthest point west that the 
surveyors had reached. Considering their position, it seems incredible that 
the road builders did not fare as did Braddock’s army. Burd wrote that 
the Indians were bothering them, that the men needed arms, and that, 
“Before this Relief came to Us we have lived 6 Days upon Bread and 
Water.”"* 

Later on the same day, perhaps just a few minutes after Burd had 
written the letter to Morris, he received word from Governor James 
Innes, who was at Fort Cumberland, telling of Braddock’s defeat and 
desiring Burd to retreat immediately. What a fearfully long and dread- 
ful night Burd’s people must have spent and what a sickening sense of 
futility Burd must have felt. Early the next morning, Wednesday, the 
eighteenth of July, Burd and Captain Hogg started for Wills Creek, 
which they reached at noon on Sunday. All their tools and provisions 
were lost or destroyed. They tried to drive the cattle with thern but lost 
them on the way, for the men would not go after them. Burd reported 
to Sir John St. Clair at Fort Cumberland, but that gentleman referred 
him to Colonel Dunbar. Burd offered to open a road from Raystown to 


17 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 436, 466, 475; Balch, Letters and Papers, 43-45. 


18 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 452, 484. 
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Cumberland in three weeks’ time, but Dunbar, anxious to get back to 
Philadelphia, said that the troops could use what road there was while 
the wagons could go by way of Winchester. Burd then offered to build a 
fort at Raystown to close his new road and to protect the back inhabi- 
tants. Again Dunbar refused. He asked Burd to dine with him and 
talked of the defeat that had sapped his courage. Burd got back to Ship- 
pensburg on the twenty-fourth of July and wrote an account of his 
actions to Morris the next day. Dr. George Donehoo believed that if 
Burd’s plans had been carried out, particularly in relation to the building 
of the fort at Raystown, the lives of hundreds of frontier settlers would 
have been saved, besides thousands of pounds of money. The fort had to 
be built later at a great expense, although Dunbar with his fifteen hun- 
dred men could easily and safely have supervised it at this time. Fron- 
tiersmen would have doubled his number in any effort against the 
enemy. The French, with all their Indian allies, numbered only eleven 
hundred effective men at Fort Duquesne, and they greatly feared an at- 
tack by Dunbar. From this time on, thinking all Englishmen cowards, 
the Indians flocked to the French standard and began such fearful raids 
on the Cumberland Valley that, whereas at this time it had three thou- 
sand men fit to bear arms, a year later it had not, except for garrisons, a 
hundred. Donehoo’s prognostication might have been correct: “Brad- 
dock’s defeat and Dunbar’s retreat were two of the greatest disasters in 
the history of Pennsylvania, and both of these could have been avoided 
with such a man as James Burd in command. He was thoroughly famil- 
iar with the situation and could have successfully met with it.”*? 

What Burd had accomplished, however, was a signal victory in itself. 
He had cut away the sturdy timber, hewn the hard rock without the aid 
of dynamite, found a suitable grade over such mountainous heights as 
Sideling Hill, and made a good wagon road through sixty-five miles of 
wilderness country. With a crew of men that was constantly changing 
in personnel, and at best was never larger than two hundred in number, 
Burd had done this work in a little more than two months’ time. It cost 
Pennsylvania about three thousand pounds, an amount that, it must be 


19 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6: 242, 499-502; George P. Donehoo, ed., A His- 
tery of the Cumberland Valiey in Pennsylvania, 1:145 (Harrisburg, 1930). 
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admitted, the province was very slow in paying.*® Although the road was 
never used for its primary purpose, it was the first Pennsylvania road to 
the West and, after being used part of the way by the victorious army of 
Forbes, it became the route over which many pioneers traveled to the 
Ohio. In the later territorial dispute with Virginia, Burd’s road was in- 
strumental in binding the Monongahela country and the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict to Pennsylvania. 


The James Burd who went back to Shippensburg on July 24, 1755, 


had become well and favorably known throughout the whole colony. A 
man not yet thirty years of age, he had conducted his enterprise in such a 
manner as to receive the approval of all contemporary officials and to 
carve for himself a niche in the affairs of Pennsylvania. For the next 
twenty years little of importance transpired in which he was not con- 
sulted or in which he did not actually participate. His defense of the fron- 
tier in the Cumberland Valley, his management of the Iroquois fur trade 
for the English at Fort Augusta, his victory over the French and Indians 
at Ligonier during the Forbes campaign, his later road building in 1759, 
his gathering of patriot forces early in the Revolution—all these contri- 
butions were vastly important. But if, as Macaulay says, excepting only 
the alphabet and the printing press, those things which abridge distance 
have done most for civilization, then Burd’s road building during the 
Braddock campaign was not the least of his accomplishments. 


20 “Accounts of the Commissioners for Burd’s Road to the Ohio,” Norris of Fairhill 
Manuscripts. These accounts include closely itemized statements made out by Burd and 
many hills countersigned “Examined by the Commissioners and found Right, James Burd.” 
Burd’s own account stood thus: thirty pounds for one hundred days of service divided into 
twenty-eight days “Surveying Road,” sixty-six days “Opening Road,” and six days “Set- 


tling Accounts” and ten pounds “Allowed Burd for his extraordinary trouble.” 





DOROTHEA DIX AND SOCIAL REFORM IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 1845-1875' 


MARION HATHWAY 


5 sarees pIx, for whom the Dixmont Hospital is named, was in- 


terested in both legislative and administrative reforms in the care of 
the insane in western Pennsylvania. She is recognized primarily for her 
legislative work, ably described by her biographer, Francis Tiffany.’ 
Less is known of her experience and understanding of the problems of 
hospital administration. Fortunately her unpublished correspondence 
with John Harper, first secretary and treasurer and later president of the 
board of managers of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, is replete with 
references to this phase of her genius.? 

In 1835 Miss Dix, at thirty-three years of age, was the head mistress 
of a successful private school for girls in Boston, Massachusetts. At thir- 
ty-nine, financially independent but with her health impaired by the long 
struggle against poverty, she began her work for social reform, appealing 
to state legislatures and later to the United States Congress. In 1843, 
after successful efforts in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and coinci- 
dent with a legislative campaign in New Jersey, she made her first visit 
to Pennsylvania. The intervening years had been rich in experience. She 
had traveled widely on her visits of investigation and had acquired skill 
and dexterity in dealing with state legislatures. Of her approach to her 
task at this time her biographer wrote that she “believed in woman’s 
keeping herself aloof and apart from anything savoring of ordinary po- 
litical action, as equally from every desire of material reward, whether in 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 27, 
1934. Dr. Hathway is assistant professor of social work at the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2 Francis Tiffany, Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix (Cambridge, Mass., 1890). 


3 This group of correspondence is part of the collection known as the Harper Papers in 
the possession of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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way of money, place, or personal distinction. She must be the incarnation 
of a purely disinterested idea appealing to universal humanity, irrespec- 
tive of party or sect; at once a voice of tender supplication for the out- 
casts of the earth and their impassioned champion, capable of flaming 
with sacred fire.”* Stately and by some described as beautiful, sensitive to 
human suffering, dynamic as a leader, stern as a disciplinarian, she had 
become a “gentlewoman” lobbyist of rare foresight and competence. 
In preparation for a memorial to the legislature of Pennsylvania she 
made a brief but comprehensive survey of public institutions in Allegheny 
County in August, 1844. The following excerpt from the famous me- 
morial presented February 3, 1845, indicates the nature of her findings: 


The ALLEGHENY County Jatt, at Pittsburgh, combines all the faults and 
abuses of the worst county prisons in this state, or in the United States.... I 
found transgressors of all ages, colors, sexes and degrees, promiscuously associ- 
ated... here the sick were unattended, the ignorant untaught, the repentant 
if any unencouraged, and the insane forgotten... .If it had been the deliber- 
ate purpose of the citizens of Allegheny county to establish a school for the in- 
culcation of vice, and obliteration of every virtue, I cannot conceive that any 
means they could have devised, would more certainly have secured these re- 
sults, than those I found in full operation in the jail last August....It is a 
relief to turn from this to other public institutions of Pittsburg: the Orphans’ 
Asylum situated in Allegheny city, is a charity which rescues many unprotected 
children from early crime, and saves some from the jail. This institution, so 
creditable to those who support it, and to the good matron who directs it, is 
well ordered throughout. The Poor-House of Pittsburg, soon to be replaced 
by a more commodious establishment, is also in Allegheny city. I found it com- 
fortably arranged, and neat. The two insane of the fifteen inmates, were 
kindly looked after 

in most of the townships are distributed as is customary in other counties. The 
Western Penitentiary... is one of the most excellently governed prisons | 
have ever visited. ...It is honorable to the county and the state, and credit- 
able to the warden, Major Beckham, to whose judgment and fideli‘y, its pros- 
perity is mainly to be ascribed.5 


The publication of this document shocked the citizens of Allegheny 
County. Editorial comments in the Pittsburgh Gazette and Advertiser 


urged a thorough investigation. Mayor William J. Howard of Pitts- 


4 Tiffany, Dix, 90, 107-110, 121, 148. 
5 Dorothea Dix, Memorial Soliciting a State Hospital for the Insane . . . February 
3, 1845, 22-24 (Harrisburg, 1845). 
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burgh called a public meeting on February 26, 1845, at which the Dix 
report was read and the following committees were appointed: first, a 
committee to investigate the truth of Miss Dix’s charges and to report at 
a subsequent meeting, and second, a committee to mature a plan for the 
organization of a permanent society for the amelioration of the condition 
of insane persons and prisons that would have the whole subject of pris- 
ons, poorhouses, and insane asylums under its supervision. This second 
committee was directed to report in favor of establishing an insane asy- 
lum and hospital and to present a plan for the prevention of crime, to be 
sent to the legislature for immediate action.® As far as local prison re- 
form was concerned, this ambitious effort accomplished little. On Octo- 
ber 27 of that same year Miss Dix wrote at length to the Gazette, call- 
ing attention to the “want of cleanliness,” the lack of system, and the 
absence of suitable officers in the Allegheny County jail. She noted some 
changes in appearance since she had last visited the institution but she 
feared that “this was rather an accidental than a uniform condition.” 
She labeled the Pittsburgh jail as “‘now a public nuisance.” Interest in 
the care of the insane, however, was stimulated by the agitation in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and by similar efforts throughout the state, and on 
April 15, 1845, the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hospital was established 
at Harrisburg by act of the legislature. This state institution was designed 
to care for the pauper insane of the state for some time.” Soon, however, 
additional provision in the western counties became imperative. Miss Dix 
recognized the need and undertook her prolonged work of reform in 
Allegheny and surrounding counties. 

On November 14, 1845, the Gazette published a letter from a con- 
tributor calling attention to the lack of provision for the insane in Pitts- 


burgh. Editorial comment urged community leaders to take the initiative 


6 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, February 19, 25, 1845. Henry Sproul was 
made chairman of the meeting, John Sheriff, vice chairman, and John H. Sawyer, secre- 
tary. The first committee was composed of Richard Biddle, William Marks, William Mc- 
Candless, Andrew Burke, and John H. Sawyer, and the second of John Sheriff, J. P. 
Stuart, William M. Edgar, William H. Smith, David N. White, and John Farrell. Gazette 
and Advertiser, February 27, 1845. 

7 Gazette and Advertiser, November 6, 1845; Pennsylvania, Laws, 1845, p. 440. The 
Lunatic Hospital is now known as the Harrisburg State Hospital. 
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in the problem. On November 20 the Gazette published an open letter 
to Mayor Howard asking that a public meeting be called to consider the 
expediency of establishing an asylum for the insane. This letter was 
signed by forty citizens, one of whom was Thomas Bakewell, later the 
first president of the board of managers of the Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital. A meeting subsequently held on November 22 at the court- 
house was “not large, but was very respectably attended, and a deep in- 
terest was manifested in the cause designed to be prompted.” Resolutions 
were passed providing for the revival of the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital Society and for the appointment of a committee to determine what 
sums could be raised for the construction and endowment of a general 
hospital where provision for the care of the insane might be made and to 
determine upon a suitable site.* These resolutions provoked an interest- 
ing controversy between those who believed that the insane could be ade- 
quately cared for in a general hospital and those who advocated separate 
institutional provision. Dorothea Dix was of the latter group. A contrib- 
utor to the Gazette of November 26 called attention to the public criti- 
cism of this hospital meeting, which, he commented, “injudiciously 
attempted to do too much, and therefore did nothing to purpose.” He 
urged that a second meeting be called “whose action shall be exclusively 
confined to measures connected with the erection and endowment of an 
Asylum for the Insane.” The advocates of the general hospital plan, 
however, were in the majority, and the Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
Society was revived at a subsequent meeting of the group. Thomas Bake- 
well was elected president, Michael Allen, vice president, and James H. 
McClelland, secretary.? 

In January, 1853, the Western Pennsylvania Hospital was opened 
primarily for persons “receiving accidental injuries in our manufac- 
tures.” Only a temporary provision was made for the insane. During the 
first year, however, twenty-six insane patients were admitted, and in 
1854 there were fifty-two insane patients under care. There was in- 

8 Gazette and Advertiser, November 24, 25, 1845. An act “to incorporate the Western 


Pennsylvania Hospital Society” had been passed by the legislature on April 3, 1837- 
Laws, 1837, p. 236-239. 


9 Gazette and Advertiser, December 5, 1845. 
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creasing demand for the treatment of the insane. The hospital could not 
meet the problem alone, and in 1854 the board of managers asked the 
state legislature for assistance."° Miss Dix supported this request for a 
state appropriation. 

As indicated in a previous paragraph, Dorothea Dix had developed a 
skillful appeal to legislatures by the time she reached Pennsylvania. A 
word should be said of the lobbying methods she brought to the assistance 
of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital and later of Dixmont Hospital 
during the years that followed this first request for aid. First, she carried 
on her own quiet preliminary work of investigation. Second, she selected 
leaders to carry out her program. Third, she aided and abetted the lead- 
ers she had chosen. According to her biographer her “instinct for detect- 
ing the gift of leadership in others was well-nigh infallible.” She also 
learned all she could about each legislator: she arranged interviews with 
them individually in her own alcove at the Capitol or invited groups of 
fifteen to twenty to her own boarding house."' A helpful contact made 
in one session was followed up by correspondence as she traveled from 
state to state. The subsequent history of Dixmont Hospital as told in her 
letters to John Harper presents ample evidence of the success of 
these methods. 

On May 8, 1855, the Pennsylvania legislature made the first appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars for the insane department of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Hospital. Separate institutional provision for the insane 
soon became a necessity, however, and the managers decided to erect a 
new hospital for this purpose. How much this decision to erect a separate 
building was influenced by Dorothea Dix cannot be determined from 
available evidence. According to the report of the state board of public 
charities in 1870 it was due to her wisdom that the first legislative appro- 
priation for the care of the insane was reserved for a new site. A farm on 
the left bank of the Monongahela River, purchased for this purpose, was 
later sold at the advice of Miss Dix, who found it impracticable because 
of the lack of railroad approaches. After visiting nearly all the suitable 


10 Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Report of the Managers, 1867, p. 6; 1854, p. 75 
1857, p. 4-6. 
1! Tiffany, Dix, 106, 109. 
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locations near Pittsburgh, a delegation of managers with her assistance 
selected a farm on the right bank of the Ohio River about eight miles be- 
low Pittsburgh. The property was purchased by private subscription. 
Adjoining land, subsequently acquired, made available in all three hun- 
dred acres. Here was erected “‘a Hospital for the cure of ‘mind diseased,’ 
an Asylum for the care of those upon whom God, in his inscrutable wis- 
dom, has laid a chastening hand.” The cornerstone was laid on July 19, 
1859. The hospital was opened on November 11, 1861, and 113 pa- 
tients were transferred from the Western Pennsylvania Hospital. ‘The 
parent hospital took the name of the medical and surgical department 
and the new hospital took the name of the insane department. An execu- 
tive committee was made responsible for the administration of the new 
department, but one board of managers assumed general direction of 
both. The insane department became known as Dixmont Hospital in 
honor of Miss Dix, but it was not until May, 1907, that a separate 
charter was granted." 

How carefully Miss Dix watched the progress of legislative appropria- 
tions for Dixmont Hospital is indicated in her letter to John Harper of 
March 11, 1858, written when further aid was being asked to finance 
the new building. A beginning should be made, she suggested, by asking 
the legislature to transfer the appropriation for the insane department to 
the new farm. No additional appropriation should be asked the first year. 
There were opposing forces to combat even from Allegheny County. 
When the hospital section of the bill was finally passed she wrote to 
Thomas Bakewell of the “almost none but cross influences from yr two 
Delegates for two months.”"} In 1861 she endeavored to secure an ap- 
propriation of seventy-five thousand dollars, which would complete the 
hospital. The vigor of her approach to the committee on ways and means 
is apparent from her remarks in an undated letter to Harper: ““Tomor- 

12 Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities, Report, 1870, p. xxxii; Managers of the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Report, 1867, p. 8, 9; 1869, p. 11. The charter was 


granted in an act passed on May 1, 1907, to “provide for the division of charitable cor- 


porations having more than one place where their operations are carried on, and of their 


property; and providing for the performance of public duties of such corporations.” Laws, 
1907, p. 140-142. 
13 Dix to Bakewell, March 31, 1858. 
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row P. M. I meet the Committee of Ways & Means, and present your 
claim on the State Treasury. I don’t intend coming before these gentle- 
men as a special pleader, but shall take the decided ground of yr rights. 
I shall regard the Committee as charged not to squander state funds, but 
bound to dispense the same as representing the claims & needs of State 


good of the same & their Constituents.” 


Institutions and acting for the g 


Her high hopes were met with disappointment, however, and she wrote 
of failure in a letter to the board of managers on April 24, 1861. Her 
understanding of the legislative mind is indicated in her comment: 
“Do’nt leave a dime to which you are entitled by any Acts, in the State 
Treasury by next December,—if you would have any thing from the 
next Legislature.” 

This unsuccessful effort before the Pennsylvania legislature was Miss 
Dix’s last in behalf of Dixmont Hospital for some years. In 1861 she 
accepted a government appointment as “Superintendent of Women 
Nurses, to select and assign women nurses to general or permanent mili- 
tary hospitals.” It was 1865 before she resigned this commission. During 
the three subsequent years she acted as volunteer pension agent for dis- 
abled veterans, and devoted her energy to raising funds for a war me- 
morial in the national cemetery at Hampton, Virginia.'4 

When she resumed her work for the insane in 1867, Miss Dix found 


many of the state hospitals overcrowded, needing reorganization and 





new facilities. At the age of sixty-five and frail in health, she once more 
assumed an active role in legislative efforts. The effect of the war upon 
Dixmont Hospital had been to increase the number of admissions. Ac- 
cording to the report of the board of managers for 1867, the ratio of 
lunacy in Pennsylvania had increased from 1 to 1,000 in 1860 to I to 
631 in 1867.'5 Dixmont, like many other hospitals, required additional 
facilities, and Miss Dix once more took up its claim before the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 

In a series of three letters to Harper the story of her effort in 1867 is 
told. In spite of the opposition of the state treasurer who “really seemed 
to think I had a personal interest in pickings from the Treasure Box” 

14 Tiffany, Dix, 336, 344, 348. 
1S Tiffany, Dix, 349-359; Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Repert, 1867, p. 17. 
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and in spite of a “secret tie” that was “not at all obvious to the straitfor- 
ward matter of fact mind” but that held the appropriation bill in com- 
mittee, she had faith “that in the end all will come right—though right 
may be reached through much tribulation.” She was encouraged to find 
in the Senate that the opinions of the state treasurer were not “of so seri- 
ous weight as at first they seemed to be” and “in the House, where the 
Treasurer is better understood his anxiety to abridge appropriations is 
charged to his desire to loan the State money to the Banks at 4 pr cent 
for his own benefit, and that the large appropriations lessen his own 
available income.” But the effort failed after the appropriation had 
seemed to be safe, apparently because of a letter from the state treasurer 
which “threw all things in indescri[ba]ble confusion.”'® It was not an 
easy task even for a sophisticated lobbyist. Efforts were finally successful, 
however, and the hospital was completed in 1870. Between 1855 and 
1870 the state had appropriated a total of $670,428.50 to Dixmont 
Hospital. Of this amount, $508,086.62 had been expended for buildings 
equipped to house 410 patients. During the same period of fourteen years 
a total of 3,459 patients had been under care.*? 

As indicated in an earlier paragraph, Dorothea Dix is known primari- 
ly for her legislative work on behalf of the insane, but her interest in 


hospital administration was second only to her interest in legislative ef- 


forts. She had spent the years from 1841 to 1843 not only in inspection 


visits but in studying therapeutic methods. Thus it was natural that she 
should advise concerning details of building and management from the 


first purchase of the Dixmont property. She urged against incurring debt 


> < 


as a “wrong and dangerous practice” that 


‘eventually injures rather 
than strengthens the argument for liberal donations or just Legislative 
appropriations.”” How scrupulously she followed the details of construc- 
tion and management is indicated in further letters to Harper in which 
she outlined provisions to be made for patients at the railway station, 
heating arrangements that would afford protection against fire, and the 
proper classification and housing of patients. No housekeeping detail es- 
caped her. When an assistant physician was to be appointed she wrote 


16 Dix to Harper, March 27, 29, April 10, 1867. 
17 Board of Public Charities, Report, 1270, p. xxxi, 87, 92, 94. 
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with elaborate precision of the necessary rearrangements of office space 
and living quarters."® When she discovered a lock of useful design she 
wrote describing its construction and giving the place of manufacture. 

Miss Dix believed firmly that the hospital superintendent rather than 
the architect should supervise building construction. In 1858 she wrote 
to Thomas Bakewell suggesting a reliable overseer of the work of build- 
ing at the farm: “I distrust contract work & contractors”; and she re- 
peatedly urged this suggestion in letters to Harper.'? Resuming her in- 
terest in the hospital after the war and finding the board engaged in 
plans for additions to the building, she was once more in conflict over the 
authority given the architect. On March 29, 1867, she wrote Harper 
that she proposed “only one point—give up yr architect.” She was not 
alone in this opinion. Dr. Reed, the hospital superintendent, agreed with 
her point of view and on May 9g, 1867, he wrote to Harper asking to be 
relieved of any further responsibility for building matters. Dr. Reed 
wrote with feeling, saying: “if it is necessary to fight for the privilege of 
saving money for the Hospital and to avoid useless expenditures, I most 
respectfully decline.” Miss Dix supported his criticism. She believed that 
Dr. Reed should be made responsible and be urged to study details. 
“One difficulty,” she wrote to Harper on April 14, 1867, “lies in too 
large a board bringing too great diversity of opinion ... but too little 
practical knowledge upon the work to decide. .. . I would make the Dr. 
responsible .. . He will soon show whether he is up to the mark of your 
requirements.” And she repeatedly recommended that Harper visit other 
places and “see what is being done by the Superintending Physicians 
without Architects who show working plans, but passing that, have no 
more to do with work at Hospital construction, directly or indirectly.”*° 

Administrative personnel at the hospital was Miss Dix’s constant con- 
cern. On April 19, 1856, Dr. Joseph A. Reed was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital.*' He remained in this 
capacity until 1864, when he became superintendent of the insane de- 

18 Dix to Harper, February 8, 1858; [?], 1867. 

19 Dix to Bakewell, March 31, 1858; to Harper, April 24, September 14, 1861. 

20 Dix to Harper, May 10, 11, 1867. 

21 Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Report, 1867, p. 11; Henry M. Hurd, ed., The In- 


stitutional Care of the Insane in the United States and Canada, 4: 482 (Baltimore, 1917). 
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partment at Dixmont, where he remained until his death in 1884. Miss 
Dix was an able supporter of Dr. Reed, mindful at all times of his value 
to the institution and eager that conditions be made conducive to har- 
mony. She early pointed out the necessity of an assistant resident physi- 
cian and in an undated letter wrote to Harper: 


I have seen yr young Clerk—My dear sir, in a large Hospital he might do 
well as Steward’s Clerk but indeed you need have either a responsible and 
really competent resident Physician who can keep the Books, & serve as a really 
responsible helper to the Dr. or you need a middle aged man who can, as he 
must Control all persons on the place whenever the Dr. is temporarily absent. 

.- No clerk can receive patients,—control affairs on the place,—nor direct 
himself anyway and if the Dr. ever leaves the grounds for an hour he would 
leave no responsible party at all, which you would surely not consider safe or 


right. 


When Reed’s administration was attacked in 1860, she urged the board 


on May 26 to send him a written statement of confidence. Later, in 
1868, when his resignation again seemed imminent, and with it that of 
Harper, she wrote frequently in her effort to adjust the difficulties that 
had precipitated the trouble, partly caused by the old controversy cver 
the building.** On July 18, 1868, she wrote Harper: “You say the 
Building Committee are good men—I do not doubt that: I only ques- 
tion their judgment in conducting Hospital construction. And am sus- 
tained in this questioning by the amt of money expended on the wash 
House ;—not to specify other facts—as for the Architect, he does not 
care how much money he is the agent of squandering—or expending in- 
judiciously. I do beg of you not to resign yr official Connection with the 
Board—it can spare no balance weights.” She overlooked no detail in 
strengthening Dixmont through Dr. Reed’s influence. 

Such was the quality of her interest and concern over the hospital that 
had been named in her honor. On perhaps her final visit of inspection she 
wrote on June 12, 1876: 

My last visit dates May, 1872:—during this intervening period, it is evident 
that improvements have been advanced, and comforts multiplied under the su- 
perintending cares of Dr. and Mrs. Reed, whose interests never slumber nor 


responsible labors cease on behalf of the entire establishment. Friends confide 
their suffering relatives to their directing charge with hope and unhesitating 


22 Dix to Harper, January 9, July 17, 1868. 
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trust, and results prove that confidence is safely placed. ...Good-order and 
industry prevail throughout the Offices, and general culinary departments; and 
the summary of results cannot fail to afford great satisfaction both to the Trus- 
tees and Visitors. All this, my friends, you must know, through yr long associa- 
tion with the place, and with Dr. and Mrs. Reed.*3 

Added proof of the high standard of the hospital is contained in the re- 
port of the agent of the state board of charities in 1876, from which the 
following comment is taken: “A high standard of care and treatment 
continues to be maintained. All the apartments of whatever kind, from 
basement to attic were thoroughly inspected and found in a most favor- 
able condition. . .. Nothing seems to have been overlooked, calculated in 
any way to prevent the gloom which is so apt to pervade the wards of 
these asylums.”’*4 

By this time Miss Dix had made her contribution to Dixmont. Al- 
though her active work was at an end, her interest in the hospital re- 
mained consistent until her death in 1887. As late as 1878 she was 
greatly concerned over Dr. Reed’s prolonged illness and the possible 
need of appointing a successor and she wrote to Harper: “If by coming 
to Pittsburgh or Dixmont, this season, I could do any substantial good in 
the interests of the patients and the Institution, I would put aside other 
plans of occupation and ‘come over and help you’ in your ‘Mace- 
donia’.”*s She was then seventy-six years of age. 

Miss Dix had not completely reformed the provision for the insane in 
Pennsylvania. Much still remained to be done. In 1872 the state board 
called attention to the condition of the insane in county poorhouses. Ac- 
cording to reports, insane persons cared for in such institutions were 
without proper accommodations and medical care. They were, for the 
most part, “wholly uncared for.” According to the report of the state 
board in 1873, “the shocking and sickening revelations, so graphically 
set forth in the memorial of Miss Dix, presented to the Legislature of 
1845, are not yet obsolete. There have been some improvements since 
made in some of these places... . But in most parts of the State that con- 


dition remains now substantially the same as then.”*© Nevertheless her 
23 Dix to Harper, June 12, 1876. 
24 Board of Public Charities, Report, 1876, p. 26. 
25 Dix to Harper, November 1, 1878. 
26 Board of Public Charities, Report, 1872, p. Ixviii; 1873, p. cxlvi. 
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achievement had been an extraordinary one. Concerned first with the 
condition of the insane in jails and almshouses, she had, almost single- 


handed, brought about state acceptance of responsibility for their care. 


The result was the building of state hospitals with which her time and 
attention were concerned for many years. Her loyalty and devotion to 
Dixmont Hospital was only one episode in her remarkable life. The his- 
tory of the institution is a tribute to her genius, which combined sympa- 
thy and understanding of the group she served with a dynamic leader- 
ship over those who had power to provide and a close scrutiny of those 


who were responsible for developing a program of administration. 





FORT LIGONIER: ADDITIONAL LIGHT FROM 
UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS' 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


O MAKE an historical address on old Fort Ligonier is no light re- 
ae So many writers from the eighteenth century to the 
present decade have written on this subject that a restatement of the old 
story may seem unnecessary. But as another old story in the old school 
reader asserts, “Circumstances alter cases.” 

One of the altering circumstances in this case is the fact that this third 
annual historical tour has chosen Ligonier as one of its stopping places 
and has thus created an opportunity for many persons who have not had 
the occasion to read deeply into the history of the place to hear some ac- 
count of its early life. Another altering circumstance is the existence of 
a vast amount of original documentary material connected more or less 
directly with old Fort Ligonier, of which, it seems safe to hazard, more 
than two-thirds has never been published.* It is natural to suppose that 
extensive and intensive consultation of the original materials, on which 
the history of any locality finally rests, and particularly of unpublished 


documents, would make it possible to add somewhat to the dramatic 


story of Fort Ligonier. It is the purpose of the writer, therefore, to pre- 


sent a sketch of the history of the fort and the surrounding region from 
1758 to 1765, with especial emphasis on matters on which these original 
materials, recently consulted, have thrown new light. Were there no 
such materials, however, there is sufficient justification for the writing of 

1 Read at Ligonier on July 14, 1934, in connection with the third annual historical 
tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. James is professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2A general description of this material is in Alfred P. James, “Opportunities for Re- 


search in Early Western Pennsylvania History,” ante, 16: 125-137. 
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this article in the very significance of the history of Fort Ligonier during 
the period. That which is important in the past well deserves repeated 
consideration. 

Brief mention of elements of importance to the region before 1758 
may prove of value to an understanding of later events. Loyalhanning 
of the days before 1759, Fort Ligonier in its day, and Ligonier of later 
times alike have owed their importance primarily to their topographical 
surroundings. The locations of the Raystown Branch of the Juniata 
River and of Loyalhanna Creek are facts of prior significance in the his- 
tory of Fort Ligonier. Other elements of importance in the early devel- 
opment of this region are: first, the existence, in the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century, of a path to the West that, used first by the In- 
dians of eastern and central Pennsylvania who migrated west about the 
end of the first quarter of the century and later by the fur traders, fol- 
lowed naturally the courses of the Juniata and the Loyalhanna; sec- 
ondly, the rivalry of the Pennsylvania traders with the traders of the 
Potomac River region, which involved the formation of the Ohio Com- 
pany of Virginia, the journeys of Christopher Gist, William Trent, and 
Washington, and Washington’s campaign of 1754; and thirdly, Brad- 
dock’s expedition in 1755, which occasioned the opening of a road from 
Carlisle by way of Raystown (Bedford) to the crest of the Allegheny 
Hill, over which food supplies from eastern Pennsylvania could be trans- 
ported for the support of military forces west of the Allegheny Ridge. 
The first extended comment on old Loyalhanning comes from James 
Smith, a young lad who was captured while engaged in the construction 
of this route across Pennsylvania. While taking him west in captivity his 
party late one afternoon found an Indian encampment “near where 
Ligoneer now stands.” In his own language, “When we came to this 
camp, we found they had plenty of turkeys and other meat there; and 
though I never before eat venison without bread or salt, yet as I was 
hungry, it relished very well. There we lay that night.” 

The decision of the British government, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Pitt, to make Philadelphia the starting-point of the campaign 


3 James Smith, An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of 
Colonel James Smith... during His Captivity with the Indians, in the Years 1755, 


56, 57, 58 & 50, 15 ( Philadelphia, 1834). 
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against Fort Duquesne was the first circumstance to affect the region 
about Loyalhanning in 1758.4 Similarly important was the decision to 
march west, not by way of Frederick, Maryland, and Braddock’s route, 
but by way of the old Glade Road, cut by James Burd in 1755, to Rays- 
town, which was to be a base of operations and supplies.’ But the deter- 
mining factors in the history of the region from 1758 to 1765 were the 
decision to proceed west from Raystown over a new road to be cut across 
the mountains and the subsequent selection of Loyalhanning as a mili- 
tary base. About the middle of June, 1758, Bouquet suggested to Forbes 
that the possibilities of a route west from Raystown be examined. The 
decision to cut a new road was not made easily. Much historical interest 
has centered on the opposition of the Virginians, headed by George 
Washington and William Byrd III, who advocated the use of Brad- 
dock’s road from Cumberland. The neutral political position and purely 
military point of view of Forbes and Bouquet in advocating the Penn- 
sylvania route are fully revealed only in their hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence. The relative absence of any evidence of promotion of a 
Pennsylvania road by those in high political circles at Philadelphia and 
the disagreements between Forbes and the governing officials lead to the 
assumption that official promotion was almost non-existent. Promotion 
probably came from Pennsylvania fur traders and frontiersmen in Lan- 
caster, Carlisle, and elsewhere—men like Edward Shippen, John Arm- 

4 This decision was only a new feature of an old plan. The general North American 
programs of Braddock in 1755, Shirley in 1756, Loudoun in 1757, and Pitt in 1758 were 
much alike. From the correspondence of 1758, as well as from a survey of documents 
connected with Braddock’s campaign, it is a fair interference that this decision was based 
on the disastrous outcome of the earlier expedition. Bouquet in a letter to Forbes, June 
11, 1758, attributed Braddock’s defeat to lack of supplies for his horses. A copy of this 
letter is in the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21652: 35— 
39. The Bouquet Papers, Additional Manuscripts, 21631-21659, deposited by the Haldi- 
mand family, together with the Haldimand Papers, Additional Manuscripts, 21660-21880, 
have been accessible for more than half a century. Transcripts are available in the Cana- 
dian Archives at Ottawa. The Library of Congress has photostatic reproductions of vir- 
tually all the documents bearing upon Pennsylvania, and the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania has transcripts of the documents concerning western Pennsylvania found in 
volumes 21634, 21638, 21640, 21643, 21645-21647, and 21656. These collections will 
be cited hereafter as “Add.MSS.,” with the volume and folio numbers. 

5 Add.MSS., 21652: 10. Forbes, writing to Bouquet on June 16, 1758, asserted, “I can 
say nothing, only I was advised by everyone to go By Raes Town.” Add.MSS., 21640: 63. 
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strong, James Burd, George Croghan, and John Harris. Probably most 
of their propaganda was oral. On June 17, however, John Armstrong 
wrote to Bouquet and expressed his expectation of giving him “a few 
thoughts upon the subject of reconstructing the piece of unknown 
Road,” and eleven days later he said that Pennsylvania troops would be 
reluctant to go by way of Cumberland. In July Bouquet stated that the 
altercation about the road was “an affair of party of province against 
province, with which we have nothing to do.’”° 

During June and July the attention of Forbes and Bouquet was cen- 
tered on the route over the Allegheny Ridge and Laurel Hill, and ex- 
ploring parties were sent out to reconnoiter. In the middle of July 
Forbes sent out Major George Armstrong, brother of Colonel John 
Armstrong, and an old fur trader, Dunning, to survey a route over the 
mountains, and on July 26 Armstrong with a party of twenty men 
crossed Laurel Hill and visited Loyalhanning. Enthusiastic about the re- 
gion, he wrote Bouquet, “Lawrel Hill is about 21% Miles over. The 
Top of it a little stoney and the West side more so, however they are but 
loos and can be pretty easie removed it is about 18 Miles from this place 
to Loyalhang the latter is a very pretty place; well Wattered and Grass 
in a bundence. The Situation is undoubtedly Good for nature has sup- 
plyed it with all conveniences, and what makes it more desirable is the 
Westeren breeses carrying with them the Smell of the French Brandy.” 
Two days later he described Loyalhanning as “‘a very proper and ad- 
vantagious post for us.”? On the last day of July Forbes sent orders to 
Bouquet to begin construction of the new road from Raystown to Loyal- 
hanning. Three days later Bouquet replied that Burd had informed him 


that a new gap was practicable and that five hundred men could cut the 


road in six days, that Sir John St. Clair, who had gone on to Loyalhan- 


6 Add.MSS., 21652: 44, §3; 21643:125, 130. An unpublished letter from Forbes to 
Abercromby indicating that as early as June Forbes definitely planned to go from Rays- 
town across the Alleghenies is in the Abercromby Papers in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. Photostatic copies of documents referred 
to in this collection were made available to the author through the courtesy of Miss Irene 
Stewart of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. In writing to Bouquet on July 23 Forbes 
discussed the pressure upon him and asserted his disinterestedness. Add.MSS., 21640: 104. 

7 Add.MSS., 21640:70, 93, 104, 110; 21652:49, 51; 21658:16, 18-20, 22--28; 
21642: 160; 21643:162, 164. 
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ning, likewise reported the road practicable, and that Armstrong had his 
party working on the road, while White was marking a route over Lau- 
rel Hill.* Armstrong, indeed, on August 7 was anxious “to begin some 
Works at Loyalhannen or to Reconitre toward F. Duquesne.” On Au- 
gust 9 Lieutenant Allen, sent out by Armstrong, “came to an old In- 
campment at the Loyal hanon old Town,” and two days later Colby 
Chew visited the place. For three weeks road construction went steadily 
on in the face of many difficulties. St. Clair on August 17 pronounced 
Loyalhanning “a good place for a fort,” and on the following day Bou- 
quet declared that it was time to occupy the site and began preparations.? 

The plan for a fort at Loyalhanning, formulated on August 20, was 
to construct magazines for the provisions, to cover them with a fort of 
stockades or logs, and to reénforce the fort if necessary by an exterior line 
of defense, the interval of from fifteen to eighteen feet to be filled with 
dirt from the ditch. Bouquet intended that Major William Grant should 
take charge of the post at Loyalhanning and form an intrenched camp, 
but on August 23, when the party marched for the fort, Colonel James 
Burd accompanied Grant, and instructions for the enterprise were is- 
sued to Burd. These instructions are of great interest. Burd was to 
march from Raystown on August 23, 1758. As soon as he arrived at 
Loyalhanning an encampment was to be laid out with two small re- 
doubts at two hundred yards distance. ““A Storehouse of 120 feet long 
and at least 25 feet wide” was to be built immediately on the site of the 
fort, a hospital and ovens were to be constructed, and preparations were 
to be made to harvest hay.’® Burd was much delayed by rain and by bad 
roads over the hills. He was at Fort Dewart on August 26; at Qui- 
mahony from August 28 to 30; and at Clear Fields, one mile from the 
eastern foot of Laurel Hill on August 31. On Sunday, September 3, he 
reached Loyalhanning and put in a day’s work on “the Encampment 


Mr Rhor had formerly seen.” Burd wrote Bouquet on Wednesday 

8 Add.MSS., 21640:115, 121. Armstrong had sent White with twenty men “to mark 
the Road &c* over Lowrell hill,” on July 30, 1758. Add.MSS., 21643: 165. 

9 Add.MSS., 21643:171; 21639: 43; 21640: 145; Allen’s journal, Add.MSS., 21658: 32, 
Chew’s journal, in Stanislaus M. Hamilton, ed., Letters to Washington and Accompany- 
ing Papers, 3: 39-43 (Boston and New York, 1901). 

10 Add.MSS., 21640:147; 21639:46; Burd’s instructions, in Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, 32: 437-440 (1908). 
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morning, however, that he “evacuated the old ground, & began our 
breast work on the New, on Munday morning,” because “upon Recon- 
noitering we found a very fine piece of Ground naturally strong being 
high & haveing the Creek on the one side, and a fine spring on the other, 
just under our works”; that he would have the troops in the breast- 
works at ten o’clock that day; and that he would send “a draught of this 
(I realy will say) fine place,” but that he could find no place to make 
hay and no coal.'' On the following day Bouquet arrived at Loyalhan- 
ning.'* He had found the road “a most infernal one” and the pack 
horses and wagons in bad condition.'? Probably as a result of this state of 
affairs, provisions were dangerously low at the new post. 

Events at Loyalhanning during the remainder of the year 1758 are 
full of interest. For several days after his arrival Bouquet busied himself 
getting the road repaired, settling matters of discipline in the forces, and 
getting up provisions. In the midst of this work came the news of the de- 
feat of Major Grant, who had set out from the fort on September 9 to 
reconnoiter and had advanced on Fort Duquesne. Since Bouquet was in 
command at the time, the responsibility for this episode rests somewhat 
firmly upon his shoulders.'+ 

Forbes reached Raystown on September 15, and two days later Bou- 
quet, preparing to return over the road to further its repair and to get 


forward provisions and forces for a final effort against Fort Duquesne, 


drew up elaborate instructions to leave with Burd at Loyalhanning. Ac- 


1! Add.MSS., 21643: 185, 190, 194, 195, 196, 197, 201; Burd to Bouquet, September 
3. 1758, in Burd’s letter book (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). A sketch of Fort 
Ligonier recently donated by Mr. Edward Shippen Thompson to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania may be the “draught” that Burd intended to send to Bouquet. 

12 Bouquet to Forbes, September 17, 1758, Add.MSS., 21640: 167. This letter is printed 
in Mary C. Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 75-81 (Pittsburgh, 
1892), as “To General Amherst.” There is a copy of it among the Amherst Papers in the 
Public Record Office, London (44: 351-358). These papers are designated as War Office 
34 and include about 250 volumes. This collection will be cited hereafter as “PRO, WO 
34,” with the volume and folio numbers. The Library of Congress has photostatic copies 
of several volumes. 

13 Add.MSS., 21639: 57. 

14 Add.MSS., 21652:62, 63, 68; 21643:208, 211, 215, 218; Darlington, Fort Pitt, 
63-71. Bouquet admitted his responsibility in a letter to Forbes of September 11, 1758, 
Add.MSS., 21640: 163. After the disaster he attempted an elaborate defense. Darlington, 
Fort Pitt, 75-81. 
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cording to these instructions, 150 men were to work on “a fort of logs” 
to be “built around the storehouse,” and 250 were to work on the road 
to an advanced post where three redoubts were to be garrisoned. Forbes 
strongly disapproved of the waste of “money and Labour” and com- 
plained that Captain Gordon was building at Loyalhanning a fort “fitt 
to stand a siege.” According to Burd there was a minor Indian attack on 
October 5, and on October 12, two days after Forbes’s complaint was 
written, a fierce attack was made on this “fort fitt to stand a siege.”'5 
Concerning the famous battle of Loyalhanning little need be said other 
than to note that some of the commonly accepted accounts are open to 
question. Burd reported in his journal that he buried three French sol- 
diers, a report that corresponds exactly to the statement of the French 
that in the battle of Loyalhanning only three of their soldiers were killed. 
But Burd’s famous letter putting the number of attackers at twelve hun- 
dred French and two hundred Indians should be compared with the 
statement of a French prisoner that the attacking force consisted of one 
thousand men (between eight and nine hundred French and the rest 
Indians) and that of Frangois Marchand de Ligneris, commandant at 
Fort Duquesne, that it consisted of only four hundred and forty French 
and one hundred and fifty Indians. The French commander was not 
“M. de Vetri” as stated in a contemporary letter from Loyalhanning 
and in many secondary accounts, but Charles Philippe Aubry, an officer 
of troops from the Illinois country.'® 

During the latter part of October the British did not realize the weak 
and desperate condition of the French at Fort Duquesne. The capture 
of Fort Frontenac on August 26 had cut off supplies so that Ligneris 

15 Add.MSS., 21640: 165, 177; 21643: 230; orderly book of Bouquet and Mercer (Li- 
brary of Congress); Burd to Bouquet, October 5, 1758, Burd’s letter book. Gordon’s work 
was still incomplete on October 20. Bouquet informed Forbes on that date that, as the 
enemy had stolen almost all the horses, the wall around the magazines was not finished. 
Gordon, he said, had made the most exposed side of it with a double row of logs to be 
filled in with dirt, and the rest had been commenced with stockades. Add.MSS., 
21640: 184. 


16 Archives Nationales, Paris, AC, F 3, 15:225 (photostatic copy in the Library of 


Congress); fragment of Burd’s journal (Historical Society of Pennsylvania); Darlington, 


Fort Pitt, 81; Thomas Balch, ed., Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to.the Provincial 
History of Pennsylvania, 144 (Philadelphia, 1855); Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), 
October 26, 1758, quoted in Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 2:199 (Harrisburg, 1896). 
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was compelled to send some of his men to other posts, and the Indians 
were deserting in the face of oncoming winter. Ignorance of these facts, 
however, together with rain, bad roads, scarcity of provisions, and army 
discontent at Loyalhanning threatened ruin to the British expedition. 
The troops lacked blankets and clothing for winter campaigning, and 
Bouquet informed Forbes that the forces at Loyalhanning were uneasy 
and that ingratitude was rife and cabals were in existence.'’ As early as 
October 20 he had written about the impossibility of carrying artillery 
back over Laurel Hill during the winter."* Washington thought that the 
expedition must terminate at Loyalhanning for the year. Forbes, after a 
let-up in the rain, pushed forward, but he was still in grave doubt about 
the outcome when he reached the top of the Allegheny Mountain on 
October 28. He was at Stony Creek the last two days of October and in 
“Camp at the foot of Laurel Hill” on November 1. He evidently 
reached Loyalhanning on November 3, for the orders of that day pro- 
vided for “‘a gill of Spirits” per day as long as the supply should last “by 
the order of Forbes” and called for a review of “the Line” by the gen- 
eral “tomorrow forenoon at 12 Oclock.”'? At this time there were 
4,614 officers and men in camp.”° 

Forbes intended at first to press on in spite of difficulties, but evidently 
the next few days brought discouragements. An order for a “General 
Court Martiali” was called on Friday, November 10, “Consisting of 
Lt Cols Majors & 10 Captains,” and on November 11 a council of war 
was held, consisting of Forbes and Colonels Bouquet, Montgomery, Sin- 
clair, Washington, Byrd, Armstrong, Burd, and Mercer. Forbes at 
this point apparently abandoned the idea of advancing against Fort Du- 
quesne before the following year. At the council three reasons for ad- 
vancing were brought forward, but seven were set forth against going 


17 Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 15: 220-230 ( photostatic copies in the Library of 
Congress); Add.MSS., 21640:184, 193; Balch, Letters and Papers, 147. 
18 Add.MSS., 21640: 184. A letter from Forbes to Pitt of October 20 expresses much 


the same sentiment. Forbes felt that he was shut up in the mountains and unable to extri- 


cate himself. Forbes’s letter is in William Pitt, Correspondence... with Colonial Gov- 
ernors, 1: 370-375 (edited by Gertrude S. Kimball—New York, 1906). 

19 George Washington, Writings, 2:299 (edited by John C. Fitzpatrick—-Washington, 
1931); Forbes to Abercromby, October 24, 1758, Abercromby Papers; Add.MSS., 
21640: 194, 196; orderly book of Bouquet and Mercer. 

20 Washington Papers, 9: 1186 (Library of Congress). 
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further, and Bouquet’s memorandum ended with the logical conclusion 
that the risks were so evidently greater than the advantages that there 
could be no doubt as to the only policy dictated by prudence.** That 
Forbes despaired of expelling the French from the region that year is also 
evidenced by three additional unpublished documents. The first of these 
is a request from Bouquet and other colonels to Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Dudgeon, engineers, to give their opinion as to how many 
men would be necessary to secure Loyalhanning during the winter and 
on whether or not the fort could stand an artillery attack. The opinions 
rendered, which compose the second document, were unfavorable. It 
was stated that a number of men sufficient to protect the place could not 
be provided there in winter time with the necessary provisions and that, 
although some defense against an artillery attack might be provided by 
the construction of a parapet outside the stockade, which would require 
the labor of five hundred men for nine weeks, “One Coehorn Mortar 
would be Sufficient to Destroy the Place by Blowing up the Magazine.” 
The third document is a plan for a winter expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne by way of the Kiskiminetas and Allegheny rivers.” 

All this pessimism was soon to disappear. As is well known, rumors of 
enemies in the neighborhood on November 12 led to the sending out of 
parties from the fort and to a subsequent misunderstanding in which the 
British troops fired on each other. But the outcome of the incident was 
the capture of a prisoner who revealed the French weakness at Fort Du- 
quesne, and, on acquiring this information, the British decided to pro- 
ceed with the expedition.*? With the events of the march from Loyal- 
hanning it is unnecessary to deal at length. Unpublished materials throw 
slight additional light upon the story. An order of the day at Loyalhan- 
ning on November 14 divided the forces into three ““Bodys” under Bou- 


21 Washington, Writings, 2: 301; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, $:233; orderly book 
of Bouquet and Mercer; Add.MSS., 21643: 280. 

22 Add. MSS., 21643:247, 282. Bouquet endorsed the third document “1759,” but 
there was no Fort Duquesne in 1759, and it plainly belongs to the period around Novem- 
ber 11, 1758. 

23 There are accounts of this incident in the Pennsylvania Gazette, November 30, 1758; 
in Niles’ Weekly Register, 14:179 (May 9, 1818); in Scribner’s Magazine, 13: 530-537 
(May, 1893); and in the Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 393. As unpublished 
material on the subject there is Forbes’s account to Abercromby, November 17, 1758, in 
the Abercromby Papers. 
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quet, “Montgomerie,” and Washington, “who is to Act as Brigadiers,” 
with Washington in command on the right wing, Montgomery in the 
center, and Bouquet on the left wing. An unexplained item of Novem- 
ber 16 reads: “No women to March with Brigadier Washington’s Di- 


vision.” 


A letter written on November 20 from Burd at Loyalhanning, 
where he had been left behind, indicates considerable regret on his part 
that he was no longer in the lead of the expedition. ‘Two other letters of 
November 20 give interesting information on the redoubts near which 
Hannastown was built. Halkett, Forbes’s secretary, wrote Burd that two 
hundred men were wanted to take charge of the new post twenty-two 
miles from Loyalhanning where “Four Redoubts” had been con- 
structed, and Forbes stated in a letter, probably to Washington, that he 
was writing “From the Camp where they are building the Redouts just 
arrived 2 a Clock afternoon.” Two days later Forbes in his litter was 
stopped in his advance by darkness and bad roads. The end of the expe- 
dition was literally in sight on November 22, when Washington was 
first at the “Camp Cross Turtle Creek” and later at “Bouquet’s 
Camp.””*4 

On the renaming of Fort Loyalhanning as Fort Ligonier there is little 
to say. It was probably arranged at the time the decision was made to re- 
name Fort Duquesne as Pittsburgh. Forbes, in his famous letter to Pitt 
started at “Pittsbourgh” on November 27 and completed in Philadelphia 
on January 21, wrote, on the latter date, that he had given Pitt’s name 
to Fort Duquesne and that he had used “the same freedom in the nam- 
ing of two other forts . . . the one Fort Ligonier & the other Bedford.” 
Christian Frederick Post used the expression “Fort Ligonier” as early as 
December 4, but it should be noted that Burd still used the term “Loy- 
alhanning” on that date.*5 In connection with the naming of Loyalhan- 
ning there is an interesting historical matter that illustrates the romance 
of research. Two years ago the author of this article examined at the Li- 
brary of Congress a photostatic copy of an autograph letter from George 

24 Orderly book of Bouquet and Mercer; Burd to Bouquet, November 20, 1758, Burd’s 
letter book; Balch, Letters and Papers, 167; Add.MSS., 21640:198, 199. 


25 Pitt, Correspondence, 1: 409; Christian Frederick Post, “Second Journal,” in Olden 
Time, 1:173 (April, 1846); Burd to his wife, December 4, 1758, Shippen Papers (His- 


torical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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Washington to Bouquet, written on November 17, 1758, from the 
“Camp West of Bushy Run,” in which Washington wrote that he had 
been sadly puzzled for want of a guide and that he had applied for one 
before he left “Pitsborough.”*° The first impression received from this 
letter was that it was wrongly dated, since it was plainly in the writing 
of Washington who could not, it is said, tell a lie, but who presumably 
might make an error. On the basis of this letter alone an article was 
drawn up entitled, “Pitsborough: A Mystery,” wherein it was pointed 
out that, in spite of the possibility of an error in date, the contents of the 
letter and the harmony of the facts led to the conclusion that the name 
“Pitsborough” referred “to some place east of present Pittsburgh” and 
that it was logical to suppose that this place was Loyalhanning, “where 
Forbes and his subordinates spent anxious days in the early part of No- 
vember.” Comments on Washington’s letter are no longer necessary, 
however, for in the handwriting of Bouquet there is among his papers a 
document confirming the fact that for a time Loyalhanning was named 
for the distinguished English minister. Bouquet’s document begins with 
the statement that when the army was encamped at “Pittsborough” on 
the eleventh of November, the general called a council of war. Since 
Forbes himself used the title “Loyalhannon” in his address to Kings 
Beaver and Shingas on November 9, the name “Pittsborough” must 
have been assigned to the place on November 10, probably at the “Gen- 
eral Court Martiall” already mentioned.?’ It is interesting to note that 
this earliest name is spelled “Pittsborough,” and not “Pittsburgh,” 
though it cannot be overlooked that the writer is a French-speaking 
Swiss, and not the Scotchman Forbes. The use of this name is an addi- 
tional proof of the bad situation at Loyalhanning in the fall of 1758. 
Plainly Forbes despaired of the immediate capture of Fort Duquesne, 
and in the bad condition of his health he probably had no hope of ever 
taking it himself. He evidently desired to honor William Pitt by giving 
some place his name, and the first English fort in the Ohio Valley, which 
might have proved his last halt, was the natural selection. 

26 This letter is printed in Washington, Writings, 2: 305. 

27 Add.MSS., 21643:280; Post, in Olden Time, 1:163 (April, 1846). The name 
“Loyalhanning” seems to have been restored after the decision to go forward against Fort 
Duquesne. Orderly book of Bouquet and Mercer. 
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Forbes returned to Fort Ligonier on December 7, 1758, and re- 
mained there until Christmas; after a typical British celebration he de- 
parted the next day for Philadelphia, leaving behind in command of 
affairs his trusted lieutenant, Bouquet. During the winter of 1758-59 
there was constant marching and countermarching of troops to and 
from Fort Ligonier. From Fort Loudoun on January 4 Forbes notified 
Bouquet that seven hundred and fifty men were ordered for Fort Lig- 
onier and Fort Pitt, that one hundred provincials were ordered to Lig- 
onier from Bedford, that two hundred Highlanders were on the march 
back west, and that fifty Royal Americans would be sent back west 
from Carlisle. At Ligonier the soldiers constructed the outwork in the 
front and “replaced two Batterys on that Quarter being demolished 
by the Frost,” built a “palisade joining these to the angles of each Bas- 
tion,” and worked on barracks.?* The explanation of all this military ac- 
tivity is the fact that the French were still at Venango, Fort Le Boeuf, 
and Presque Isle, with some of their Indian allies.*? Alarm not only for 
the safety of Pittsburgh but also for that of Fort Ligonier was the natural 
result. The importance of Ligonier at this time is evidenced by a letter 
from Amherst to Bouquet on March 16, 1759, in which he wrote, “I 
shoul’d think that Fort Ligonier, from the Description I have of the 
Ground about it, it’s Distance from Pitsburg, and the facility there will 
be to take the Provisions there wou’d be the proper place to have a Corps 
of Troops, for the Security of Pittsburg, the Post itself, and the whole 
Communication.””?° 

To supply the troops at Bedford, Ligonier, and Pittsburgh with pro- 
visions during the winter was no easy task. Pack horses, loaded with 


flour, and droves of hogs were convoyed west by strong military escorts. 


Contemporary accounts disagree as to whether or not there was actual 
hunger at Fort Ligonier. According to one letter there was lack of food 
but other letters indicate the contrary. Thomas Lloyd, an officer in the 
Pennsylvania Regiment, writing to Bouquet on February 19, stated that 
the garrison of 242 men was “stocked with provisions to the 2oth 


28 Post, in Olden Times, 1:175 (April, 1846); Add.MSS., 21640: 207, 213; 21644: 56. 
29See the correspondence of Mercer and others at Pittsburgh with the Pennsylvania 
authorities in the Pennsylvania Colonial Records, vol. 8, and in the Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, first series, vol. 3, and Mercer’s correspondence with Bouquet in Add.MSS., 21644. 
3° Add.MSS., 21634:9, 20. 
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March.” The state of health of the troops is also a matter about which 
there are varying reports. A detailed one is that of Lieutenant Archibald 
Blane, who wrote from Ligonier on March 2 that the detachment of 
Royal Americans continued very healthy but that there was more sick- 
ness among the Pennsylvania troops. Lloyd declared on the same day 
that the provincials were in bad shape, that they had the scurvy and 
needed vegetables, that jaundice was epidemic in the garrison, and that 
rheumatism had followed jaundice in his own case.3* Probably the 
“glooms” also got the better of some of the garrison—one officer in the 
Pennsylvania Regiment wrote the following poem entitled “The 
Glooms of Ligonier”: 


From climes deformed with frost severe, 
From mountains wrapt in snow, 
Where surly winter rules the year, 
And howling tempests blow: 


To you, whose modest charms improve 
The lightning of your eyes; 

Still conscious of the force of love, 
We soldiers waft our sighs. 


Though fortune calls us here, beyond 
Each gay engaging view, 

Yet, pleased, we do our duty, fond 
To serve our prince and you. 

Our prince, to merit ever just, 
Rewards the soldier’s toil, 

You too will deign, we humbly trust, 
To pay us with a smile. 

While happy thus the scene shall shift, 
We’ve nothing more to ask; 

Honour, the king’s peculiar gift, 
And love, your tender task. 

Of these possest, at fate we’ll smile, 
Defy the surly year, 

Honour and love shall reconcile 
The glooms of Ligonier.3* 


As the winter of 1759 came to an end, efforts were made to push on 


from the east military reénforcements and fresh food supplies. Bouquet 


31 Add.MSS., 21644: 5, 6, 45, 49, 56, 80-84; Ourry to Bouquet, February 17, 1759, 
Add. MSS., 21642. 


32 Pennsylvania Magazine, 24:120 (1900). 
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announced on March 18 that one hundred men were being sent and 
that fresh beef was being forwarded for the sick. On March 20 Blane 
wrote of the men’s need of money and declared that one-sixth of them 


were sick. Several days later Lloyd reported the condition of the Penn- 


sylvanians as deplorable. He said that the surgeon himself was sick, that 
the men had not been paid for six months, that the weather continued 
severe, that provisions were at hand for only two weeks, and that many 
men were in the hospital. Bouquet replied on April 13 that he had sent a 
surgeon and that the sick were to be attended “without distinction of 
corps,” and he wrote Byrd to lose no time in sending reénforcements to 
Ligonier.33 

Brigadier General John Stanwix, who had been appointed to succeed 
Forbes on the death of the latter in March, faced very unfavorable con- 
ditions. As Bouquet informed him on April 26, provisions were lacking, 
the road was spoiled, the bridges were washed away, and the people 
were displeased about the failure to settle the accounts of the campaign 
of the preceding year. Hostile Indians were beginning to attack soldiers 
and escorts of convoys along the line of communication and had killed 
eleven convalescents going down from Ligonier to Bedford. Advertise- 
ments were put out for wagons to carry provisions to Ligonier; for the 
country people were unwilling to haul beyond Bedford.34 During May 
trouble with the Indians increased. They appeared first on May 21, and 
on the following day, in spite of the fact that the garrison consisted of 
only 397 men, Captain McKenzie and 145 men were sent out to lo- 
cate the marauders.?5 On the next day two additional parties were sent 
out from the fort, but the Indians eluded them and attacked a convey 
of provisions escorted by Captain Bullit of the Virginia troops. Captain 
Woodward and one hundred Virginians were sent to the rescue but they 

33 Add.MSS., 21652: 82, 86, 287; 21644:12, 120. 

34 Add.MSS., 21652:88; 21638:5; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:628. It was 
necessary to use pack horses from Bedford to Ligonier and to use the king’s own horses 
and wagons beyond Ligonier. See Add.MSS., 21638:15. It took a month for a loaded 
wagon to go from the eastern settlements to Fort Pitt. Add.MSS., 21652: 94. 

35 Add.MSS., 21644:181. According to this letter a minor attack had been made on 
May 3. The garrison was composed of 13 Royal Artillerymen, 77 Highlanders, 155 Vir- 


ginians, 84 First Battalion Pennsylvanians, and 60 Second Battalion Pennsylvanians. 
Add.MSS., 21644: 204. 
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did not arrive before the Indians had killed or captured thirty-six of the 
hundred men in Bullit’s force, wounded several more, carried off the 
horses, and burned five of the twelve wagons loaded with pork and ba- 
con.3° Bouquet, then in Philadelphia, was alarmed and sent word that 
troops were soon coming up and directions that the garrison was never 
to be drawn away from the fort. After six weeks of comparative quiet 
in which men and provisions were moved with caution, a final French 
and Indian attack was made on Fort Ligonier on July 6. Though a 
party of the garrison, caught away from the fort, got back with diffi- 
culty, the enemy was repulsed, and even the cattle and cattle guards 
were saved.}7 According to a report brought back to Pittsburgh by 
friendly Indians, the enemy hung around the fort for three days. In 
fact they hovered along the line of communication for several weeks, 
and for a time there was high alarm about a possible attack by French 
and Indians from Venango on both Pittsburgh and Fort Ligonier.?* But 
the success of the campaign in western New York settled these fears. 
The approach of British forces against Niagara caused the withdrawal 
northward of all French power in the region south of Presque Isle; the 
defeat of these forces by Sir William Johnson and the capture of Fort 
Niagara on July 25 were followed by the evacuation of the French posts 
in western Pennsylvania.?? 

The western campaign of 1759, the purpose of which was to drive 
the French out of the entire region of the Great Lakes and the North- 
west, was to have been conducted jointly from New York, by way of 
the Mohawk, and from Philadelphia, by way of Pittsburgh and Presque 


Isle.#° The construction of an impregnable fortress was begun at Pitts- 


36 William Trent’s journal, 1759 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania); Add.MSS., 
21644: 172, 180, 187; Mercer to [Stanwix], June 4, 1759, Add.MSS., 21652:117. Mer- 
cer states there were only eighty Indians in the attack. 

37 Add.MSS., 21652:105; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3: 668. 

38 James Kenny, “Journal to Y° Westward, 1758-59,” in Pennsylvania Magazine, 
37:430 (1913); Add.MSS., 21644: 228, 270, 284; 21655: 34, 47; 21639:80; 21654: 43. 
A vast number of unpublished documents on the French at Venango are in the French 
archives, and transcripts of most of them are at Ottawa. The Library of Congress has 
photostatic copies of some of them. 

39 Sir William Johnson, Papers, 3: 108-110 (Albany, 1921). 

4° Johnson, Papers, 3:38; Amherst to Stanwix, May 6, 1759, PRO, CO 5, vol. 55 (Ot- 
tawa transcript, p. 223-226). 
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burgh in the autumn of 1759 by Stanwix and Captain Harry Gordon, 
but General Amherst’s plan for an expedition from western Pennsyl- 
vania was a failure because of the impossibility of getting adequate men 
and supplies up to Pittsburgh before winter set in.** These features of 
the campaign, however, largely determined matters at Fort Ligonier 
during the latter half of the year. Dozens of unpublished documents in 
the Bouquet Papers deal with the escorting of convoys carrying from 
Fort Ligonier provisions and tools and materials for artificers at work 
on Fort Pitt and with the concentration of soldiers at Pittsburgh in an- 
ticipation of the intended expedition to Lake Erie and Niagara. Fort 
Ligonier was characterized at this time as being “no more than a Post 
of passage.”4* In midsummer much work had to be done on the road 
and some work was done on the fort itself—Colonel Adam Stephen in 
July constructed an underground magazine, and Captain Gordon, on 
his way to Pittsburgh to construct Fort Pitt, thought Fort Ligonier was 
in need of “‘a good deal of repair” and made some suggestions.*? 

A council of war at Pittsburgh on October 7 concluded that advance 
to Lake Erie that year was impossible. News of the capture of Quebec 
reached Ligonier on October 19, and soon thereafter a reversal of the 
westward movement set in. So anxious were the soldiers to get back to 
the settlements before winter that it was necessary to demand passes for 
all those going by Ligonier, particularly if they were on horses, which 
were sometimes stolen for transportation purposes. Several other details 
of life at Fort Ligonier in this year are worth attention. To students of 
the Forbes Road and its successors it may be interesting to note that in 
September Captain Shelby located a new road from there to the redoubts 


41 Amherst to Stanwix, May 30, 1759, PRO, CO 5, vol. 55 (Library of Congress 
transcript, p. 235-237); Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:693; Darlington, Fort 
Pitt, 13; PRO, WO 34, 45: 207-209. 

42 Add.MSS., 21644:469. Most of the documents are found in Add.MSS., 21638, 
21644, 21652, 21654, and 21655. According to an official report, 250 loaded wagons 
reached Ligonier from Bedford during 1759 and 228 left Ligonier for Pittsburgh. Add. 
MSS., 21654: 57. 

43 Add.MSS., 21644: 268, 272. Interruptions by the enemy had caused the neglect of 
the roads, and no magazines could be established at Ligonier until wagons could use the 
road. Bouquet ordered commanders to employ their troops on the road from Bedford to 
Pittsburgh. See Add.MSS., 21652: 125. According to Stanwix, this work was still neces- 
sary in the autumn. Add.MSS., 21638: 41. 
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near the site of Hannastown, which Stanwix declared “miss’s all the 
Steep hills & save’s eight or ten Miles.” In the autumn, also, there was a 
dispute about the excess number of women in the garrison; a bullock pen 
was constructed; and the garden at the post was fenced in. George Mor- 
ton of the quartermaster department had stables prepared for sixty horses 
and intended to make a great saving of forage by having the horses use 
nose bags made under his supervision. Captain Woodward with 118 
men was ordered to take over the command of Fort Ligonier, together 
with the posts of Wetherall and Stony Creek, for the winter.** 

From 1760 to 1765 activities at Fort Ligonier were dependent for 
the most part on the general policy of the British government as it af- 
fected the Ohio Valley and western Pennsylvania. During the campaign 
of 1760 the British forces succeeded in advancing from Pittsburgh to 
Presque Isle, and the capitulation of Montreal put an end to French 
power in Canada. In 1761 British interest was not concentrated on spe- 
cific objectives as in previous years, and no events of great historical sig- 
nificance occurred in western Pennsylvania. British policy included the 
establishment and maintenance of power around the Great Lakes; regu- 
lation of Indian trade; and the substitution, when possible, of provincial 
forces for royal troops.*’ In 1762 there were few changes in this general 
policy, but difficulties in the matter of regulating Indian trade, especially 


in connection with the sale of rum and with restriction of settlement on 


lands not yet ceded by the Indians, increased. Late in this same year ru- 
mors of a great Indian conspiracy, termed by Bouquet “a pretended new 
conspiracy of the Senecas, Delawares & Shawanese to strike us,”” were in 


circulation.4® The general aspects of events in 1763—the proclamation 


44 PRO, WO 34, 45§:207-209; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:688; Add.MSS., 
21654: 107-109; 21638: 41, 71; 21652:169; 21644:395, 422; 21655:120. 

45 Much of the material in the Bouquet Papers on the establishment of British power 
in 1760-61 has been printed in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 19:27- 
295 (Lansing, 1911). Some of it is printed in the Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
fourth series, 9: 238-447 (Boston, 1871), and in Johnson, Papers, 3: 188-598. Material 
on the same subject in the Amherst Papers, PRO, WO 34, has not yet been published. 
The major part of the documentary material on Indian trade is in Johnson, Papers, vol. 
3. Material on the troops is in the Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 8: 578-590, and in 
Add.MSS., 21634: 44. 

46 Bouquet to Amherst, December 12, 1762, Add.MSS., 21634:175. Compare Croghan 
to Johnson, December 10, 1762, in Johnson, Papers, 3: 964-966. 
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of the cessation of arms early in the year, the pushing of preparations for 
occupation of the Illinois country, the famous Indian war known as 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy, the march of Bouquet from Carlisle to Pittsburgh 
during July and August, the British proclamation restricting settlement, 
the planning of a campaign against the Indians in Ohio, and the change 
of commanders-in-chief from Amherst to Thomas Gage—are well 
known, and a great many of the documents relating to them are in 
print.4?7 Continued suppression of hostile Indians on the western Penn- 
sylvania frontier was carried on by the British government in 1764, and 
late in the autumn of that year Bouquet made his famous expedition into 
Ohio, for which preparations had continued throughout the spring and 
summer. During the succeeding year the imperial policy of Great Britain 
was one of retrenchment. 

Life at Fort Ligonier during this period reflected the general trend of 
events. Unpublished documents throw new light on many of the activi- 
ties there. In 1760, as in the second half of the preceding year, the fort 
was little more than a post of passage. The Indians continued to be trou- 
blesome. In May a Virginia soldier was killed near Bushy Run, and 
General Monckton, who had succeeded Stanwix in command in the de- 
partment, was “‘very Anxious about Legonier, there being a great many 
Ordnance Stores there.” Bouquet with four companies was rushed for- 
ward to Bedford with orders to send a detachment to Fort Ligonier, and 
Monckton himself came there in the last week in June. Again, on Oc- 
tober 28, at the end of the campaign, Monckton stopped there with 
Gates and Burd.** The necessity of apprehending passing deserters, par- 
ticularly among the provincial soldiers of Pennsylvania, continued dur- 
ing 1760-61, and some of those from western posts without military 
passes even had the temerity to carry away with them arms belonging to 
the government.*? Evidently Fort Ligonier was fortunate in its com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Blane; Monckton himself declared in 

47 Most of the documentary material on Bouquet’s march is in Add.MSS., 21634, 
21642, 21649, and 21653, and some of the original letters, particularly of Bouquet to 
Amherst, are in PRO, WO 34, vol. 40. 

48 Massachusetts Historical Collections, fourth series, 9:251-253, 262; Pennsylvania 
Archives, first series, 3:719, 726; Add.MSS., 21638:85, 87, 90, 96, 97; Monckton to 
Amherst, June 23, 1760, PRO, WO 34, vol. 43; Burd’s journal, 1760, in Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 7: 428. 


49 Add.MSS., 21645: 294, 338, 381; 21638: 52; 21653: 54, 57, 773 21647: 2095. 
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April, 1761, “Legonier can’t be better, as I find Lieut Blaine is there.” 
Early in 1764, however, Blane, who had long wanted to be relieved, se- 
cured permission to “go down the country.” Bouquet declared him “a 
worthy good man whom I am very sorry to lose.” In February, 1764, 
Lieutenant Smith was commandant, but by April Captain Robert Stew- 
art, formerly of the First Virginia Regiment but now a commissioned 
officer in the British army, was in command. He was still there in Sep- 
tember but left to accompany Bouquet’s expedition into Ohio. He was 
sent back to Ligonier in late November.’° Blane and Stewart both ex- 
perienced trouble with the Indians. In 1761 Indians stole horses and 
picked up stray animals, although it was claimed that at this time they 
“have not the Least use” for horses. In 1762 they frequented the road 
and stole both horses and cattle.5* During this year the fort was the cen- 
ter of much activity in the way of troop movements, transportation of 
provisions and other supplies, and the general routine of army and camp 
life. Bouquet, who was heartily tired of all the routine and the responsi- 
bility, finally gained permission from Amherst to be relieved from duty 
on the frontier and went east to clear up his accounts. He passed through 
Ligonier late in November and reached Philadelphia in December.* 

In the early summer of 1763 the garrison at Ligonier consisted of 
Blane and only seven soldiers, and the preservation of the post during the 
Indian uprising was a grave responsibility.53 Indications during June, 
when the fort was besieged by the Indians, that the place might be lost 


or abandoned, led to an immediate promise of aid from Bouquet and 
later to his statement that everything must be risked to secure Ligonier 
and his command to send a detachment from Fort Bedford.*4 It is well 
known that skulking parties of Indians continued to hang around Ligo- 


50 Add.MSS., 21638: 205; 21650:8, 58, 121, 485; 21653:305; 21657:84; Bouquet 
to Gage, November 30, 1764, Add.MSS., 21637. Stewart’s career can be traced in Hamil- 
ton, Letters to Washington. 

51 Add.MSS., 21646: 304; 21647:37; 21648:119; Andrew Byerly’s complaints, Janu- 
ary 3, 1762, in Trent’s journal. 

$2 Add.MSS., 21634: 141, 150, 168, 175; 21653:150. 

53 Add.MSS., 21653: 239-244. An abstract of this letter was printed in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, November 10, 1763. 

54 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 198; Mary C. Darlington, ed., History of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet and the Western Frontiers of Pennsylvania, 1747-1764, 1§6; 160 (©1920); 
Ourry to Bouquet, June 20, 1763, and Bouquet to Ourry, June 23, 1763, Add.MSS., 
21642. 
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nier in the autumn of this year—one cattle guard soldier, Hugh Henry, 
was killed in September, and in November a convoy of provisions was 
turned back from Allegheny Hill to Bedford.’’ In 1764 Stewart was re- 
peatedly troubled by prowling Indians, for whom the inhabitants of the 
settlement about the fort seem to have been the particular objective.*° 
Bouquet stopped at Ligonier again on his expedition into Ohio about the 
middle of September of that year. A memorandum of ten items “‘to be 
looked after”; two plans, one of ordinary encampment and one of dis- 
position in case of attack; and an elaborate “Disposition for the March 
from Ligonier” show that he used his short stay in planning more fully 
his campaign. After this expedition he passed once more through the val- 
ley of the Loyalhanna, in midwinter, and left western Pennsylvania, 
never to return.5? One of the most interesting documents concerning 


him is his unpublished “Will or Testament,” 


which was drawn up and 
attested at Carlisle on July 5, 1763, on the eve of his departure for Forts 
Bedford, Ligonier, and Pitt and possibly for the next world. It suggests 


dramatically the spirit in which he entered upon the journey.*® 


In spite of the Indian menace activities beside the regular military 


routine were carried on at Fort Ligonier. The road was continually in 
need of repair, and fallen trees had often to be cleared away. Transporta- 
tion beyond Ligonier was so difficult in 1761 that impressment of horses 
and wagons was sometimes necessary, though Bouquet, probably afraid 
of causing bitterness among the settlers, claimed that he alone could 
authorize impressments and forbade Blane to do so. Work on the fort 
was also necessary. Blane wrote Bouquet on July 2, 1761, that the fort 
“has four good Bastions and an uper Horn Work, which covers the 
Barraks” and that he had cleared away everything else, “both the lower 
Horn work and the Retrenchment, Capt Woodward made round the 

55 Add.MSS., 21649: 360; Darlington, Bouquet, 206; Darlington, Fort Pitt, 140-142. 

56 Add.MSS., 21650:121, 171, 229, 301, 329. 

57 Add.MSS., 21653: 316-319; Johnson, Papers, 4: 640-642. 

58 Add.MSS., 21653: 189. Bouquet made his friend Colonel Frederick Haldimand his 
heir and executor. As already noted, it was through the Haldimand family that the papers 
of these two men came into the possession of the British Museum. It is worth noting also 
that the original autograph signed letters of Bouquet to Amherst of August 5 and 6, 


1763, copies of which have been used since that date by hundreds of writers, are now 
available to the public in the Amherst Papers. They are in PRO, WO 34, 40: 644-652. 
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General’s House, as they both obstructed the Deffence of the Bastions.” 
It was also necessary at this time to repair the houses at the post for the 
following winter, for none of them was in condition to protect people 
from the cold. In the latter part of 1763 the barracks, even those of the 
officers, were not habitable without repairs, for which masons and car- 
penters were lacking, and stoves were requisitioned because there was 
not a single chimney in the barracks. By October 25, however, Blane re- 
ported that work on barracks within the fort had begun, with so many 
“good hands” that he expected to finish one on the following day. The 
artificers were still “working well” on November 11, and late in that 
month Blane was able to report satisfactory results. In 1764 two bridges, 
which, it was thought, would resist all floods, were built by the soldiers. 
Besides building and repair work the garrison was occupied to some ex- 
tent with gardening—in 1760 it is recorded that Blane had “both Cab- 
bages and Sallade above Ground” by the first of April. Stewart in 1764 
furnished not only protection but horses to keep three plows busy for the 
inhabitants. In July the oats had been sown and people were busily en- 
gaged in cutting hay, and by early September the hay and forage were 
harvested and ready for appraisal. Stewart also reported the discovery in 
May of a coal pit within forty yards of the fort, and the coal, according 
to the blacksmith, was “extremely good and in great quantity.”’5? 
The life of a soldier at the fort was probably not one of much personal 
satisfaction. In 1762 the garrison was small in number and poor in qual- 
ity; soldiers on a march or in escort of a convoy labored under a weight 
of more than sixty pounds of equipment and those employed as artificers 
or laborers received only from ninepence to one shilling threepence per 


day.®° There was continuous trouble about the quantity and character of 
provision at the fort. Rats, or “vermin” as they were called, which 
played havoc with flour, infested the provisions in 1761 and 1762. Much 
of the flour was stored in bulk and became damaged by damp and so 
moldy as to be fit only to be fed to the hogs. While Bouquet was at Ligo- 


nier on August 3, 1763, he ordered an inspection of the biscuit stored 


59 Massachusetts Historical Collections, fourth series, 9:409; Add.MSS., 21646: 183, 
201, 231; 21653:59; 21656: 1; 21647:7, 75; 21649: 239, 424, 457, 484; 21651: 29; 
21645:94; 21650:207, 329, 485. 

60 Add.MSS., 21648: 135, 281, 341; 21656: 2a. 
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there and reported damaged. The report of Captain Murray and five 
lieutenants attached to the order read, “One thousand & thirty five 
pounds of Bisquet not fitt for Men to Eat & all are of opinion that the 
badness of said Bisquet has been owing to bad Baking & being put up in 
Baggs when Hott.”*' Late in August it was necessary to send Major 
Campbell with a detachment from Fort Pitt to help the weak garrison 
repair fences and get in firewood for the winter, but provisions were so 
low that they had to go on to Fort Bedford. In the middle of September 
blankets, salt, and nails were lacking, and the militiamen were in need 
of shirts, shoes, and other equipment. There was neither doctor nor 
medicine available. It was requested that a suttler be allowed to come to 
the post provided with all kinds of wearing apparel, and the hint was 
given that “no body will bring dry goods without Liquors,” or, as one 
might say, without wet goods.** Before midwinter, however, the miser- 
ably small garrison of the time of the Indian uprising was increased to 
fifty-five, convoys of provisions were sent in, and a surgeon, Doctor 
Spence, was provided for the post. In 1764 Bouquet ordered the con- 
tractor’s agents to deposit provisions for sixty men at Fort Ligonier.® 
In spite of unfavorable conditions and the small size of the garrison, 
things were not wholly dull and there was some chance for fun and 


feasting. Blane was able in 1761 to entertain guests at dinner, and, on 


November 9, to spend with his guest, “ye Evening in ye Garden.” On 


September 1 of the following year he informed Bouquet that the hunting 
season had come and desired him to come up from Fort Pitt to go hunt- 
ing. He must have been a bit skeptical about the result, however, for he 
hoped Bouquet would have sent him eight or ten bullocks “‘to fatten 
them against you come.” It was evidently also possible at that time to get 
ducks “out of the creek.” A certain amount of gossip and scandal also 
enlivened life at the fort: in 1763 “Doctor Boyd... brought himself 
into a fine scrape with McAlister, the Smith — (upon Account of his 
Daughter) having given from under his hand that he would marry her 
when he getts down the country.’® 

61 Add.MSS., 21647: 152; 21648:57, 58, 101, 314; 21634:110; 21649: 284. 

62 Add.MSS., 21653:210; 21649:239, 326-329; Darlington, Bouguet, 205. 

63 Darlington, Bouguet, 212; Add.MSS., 21649: 330, 424, 443; 21653: 204, 220. 

64 James Kenny, “Journal ... 1761-1763,” in Pennsylvania Magazine, 37:41 (1913); 
Add.MSS., 21648: 346, 354; 21649: 67. 
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Probably the most valuable information on the history of Fort Ligo- 
nier and its vicinity furnished by unpublished materials is that in regard 
to early settlers and settlement. Nowhere in the documents is there the 
slightest reference to any settlers in the neighborhood of the fort as early 
as 1759. Something more than tradition is necessary to prove their pres- 
ence. In 1760, likewise, there is no evidence of any farmers in the re- 
gion. An unpublished document lists among articles necessary for the 
western department for this year “farmers at Bedford, Ligonier... 
Gist’s, Burd and Pittsburgh.” Official policy was on the whole opposed 
to farmers settling in the neighborhood—the board of trade and planta- 
tions in England notified William Pitt on February 21 that western set- 
tlement on the lakes and waters was advisable, provided due regard was 
had for engagements with the Indians, but that officers, including pro- 
vincial officers, and soldiers were “the properest persons for such settle- 
ments.” The proceedings of an Indian conference held from April 6 to 
12 at Fort Pitt reveal that while the Indians wanted traders to come 
among them, particularly if they brought rum, they were very sensitive 
about the permanent occupation of the land. There seem to have been 
many traders along the line of a communication and at the posts. On 
April 1 there appeared at Fort Ligonier a shoe peddler, from whom the 
“Serjt at Stonnie Creek” took seven pair, although Blane thought the 
peddler’s prices exorbitant and wrote to Bouquet that he considered the 
fellow an “imposing Scoundrel.’ 

In 1761, although the imperial policy remained that of guaranteeing 
the Indians possession of unceded lands and of not allowing private hold- 
ings of lands even at military posts, and although as late as October 30 
Bouquet issued a proclamation forbidding settlement west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains without special permit, actual frontier farmer settle- 
ment seems to have begun west of Laurel Hill, and this and the succeed- 
ing year were the first years of pioneering in what is now Westmoreland 
County. In May of 1761 Andrew Byerly was located at Bushy Run, 
although at that time he appeared in no hurry to build himself a house. 


Before the end of November, however, he must have been well estab- 


lished for at that season He had turkeys for disposal to others. Captain 


65 Add.MSS., 21653: 50; 21645:94; Massachusetts Historical Collections, 9: 239; John- 
son, Papers, 3: 208-217; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3: 744-752. 
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William Clapham was also settled at “Sewickley old town” on the 
Youghiogheny River as early as July, 1761. 

How many of the fourteen families living between Bushy Run and 
Laurel Hill at the outbreak of the Indian attack in 1763 established their 
homes in the West in 1762, it is impossible to determine. Byerly and 
Clapham were already in the region, and remained there. Early in Janu- 
ary Byerly complained to the commanding officer that a Munsey Indian 
had stolen from him “five of the Kings Bullocks and some Cows.” On 
July 11 Christian Frederick Post, taking some Ohio Indians east for a 
conference at Lancaster, stopped at Byerly’s place. He writes “when we 
came to Byerlys they were hungry, I bought a young Steer for them, 
which they stripp’d, roasted & buyld, & then went 14 miles further well 
pleased.” A petition of William Ewer to Bouquet on November 14 says 
that on his way up he left his mare, gun, shot pouch, powder horn, and 
ammunition in care of Byerly who had “put out of the way or disposed 
of them.” Clapham, in his second year at “Sewickley old town” seems to 
have had a trustworthy reputation. Blane sent Bouquet’s horse to him to 
send on to Fort Pitt, and on September 16 Bouquet instructed David 
Franks to send twenty-five oxen to be stall fed at Clapham’s at seven- 
pence per pound. Clapham was killed at the opening of the Indian attack 
in 1763; and Andrew Byerly’s heroic réle at the battle of Bushy Run is 
well known.” Isaac Stimble was also in the region early in 1762. Some 
of the horses stolen by the Indians at that time belonged to him, and 
Blane wrote, “Poor Stimble will be ruined if the horses are not recov- 
ered.” Stimble and others set off in pursuit, and four days later Blane 
was alarmed because nothing had yet been heard from him, but since his 
name appears again in the records of the next year (in connection with a 
matter of debt to a man named Duncastle) he must have returned, 
though whether with his horses one cannot say. 

Byerly, Clapham, and Stimble are the only pioneers mentioned by 
name in the records consulted for 1762, but there are general references 

66 Johnson, Papers, 3:514-516; Add.MSS., 21656: 72; 21646:231; 21647:37, 255. 
67 Add.MSS., 21634:170; 21648: 141, 438; 21658:80; Trent’s journal, January 10, 
1762; Post, “Journal,” in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4:95. The findings of a 


court of inquiry on Clapham’s property and accounts is in PRO, WO 34, 40: 713-716. 
68 Add.MSS., 21648: 119, 125; 21649:48, 457. 
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to other settlers in the region. In his letter about Stimble written in April, 
Blane said that some of the horses stolen belonged to “inhabitants” and 
some to pack horse men, and on June 14 he wrote Bouquet that he was 
inclosing a list of people applying for plantations. In September it was 
assumed that the “inhabitants” around Ligonier could care for twenty 
oxen and twenty fat hogs until the season for slaughtering arrived, and 
in November Amherst ordered Bouquet to sell to “Traders and Emi- 
grants” flour that had been condemned at Forts Bedford, Ligonier, and 
Pitt. Amherst’s orders transmitted by Bouquet to Blane in January, 
1763, were that flour should be sold “to the Inhabitants to Traders or 
Emigrants.” In his reply Blane said that he could not sell flour of such 
poor quality to the “Inhabitants which from the fewness of their num- 
ber” could buy only a “trifling” amount, and on February 24 he said 


that he could sell no flour because “money is very scarce in these parts.””® 


On August 20 the name of a settler not before mentioned appears in a 
letter from Blane to Bouquet certifying to property losses at the hands of 
the Indians on behalf of Robert Lauchlin, who had served as a militia- 
man during the siege of Fort Ligonier in June and July.’° 

With reference to settlers four documents of 1763 dealing with the 
loss of lives and property at the hands of the Indians are of particular in- 
terest. One of these is the list of the killed, scalped, and captured in the 
department of Fort Pitt. Of a total of thirty-three only six were in what 
is now Westmoreland County—five at Clapham’s and one, Michael 
Shannon, at Ligonier. A document of September 30 lists thirty-one civil- 
ians, eighteen traders, and eighty-eight servants lost, with a property loss 
to the traders of forty-five thousand pounds. The number of people killed 
by the Indians west of the Susquehanna is given as 170.7" A third docu- 
ment is a petition of fourteen settlers “Lately Resideing Betwixt Lego- 
nier and Fort Pitt,” their “houses and Furniture Being all Burned; and 

69 Add.MSS., 21648: 221; 21658:80; 21656: 3a; 21653:153; 21649: 67. Blane wrote 
that there were fifty thousand pounds of flour, of which twelve thousand were very bad 
and the remainder indifferent. See Add.MSS., 21649: 48. He did later sell 10,742 pounds 
of the flour, however, getting rid of that in greatest danger of spoiling and securing 
from seven shillings sixpence to ten shillings per hundredweight for most of it. Add.MSS., 
21649: 124. 

7° Add.MSS., 21654: 176. 

71 Add.MSS., 21654:70; PRO, WO 34, 40: 709-712. 
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... Crops all Destroy’d,” to the “Gentlemen Commissioners . . . Sitting 
at Carlisle,” to take “our Distressed Circumstances under your Consid- 
eration.” The names of the petitioners, as spelled in the body of the 
document, were: “Andrew Byardly, Jacob Myards, Robert Craigton, 
John Fields, Samuel Shannon, Frederick Seever, Isaac Stimble, Andrew 
Bonsure, Michael Rutter, Robert Lauglin, Michael Cofman, John 
Long, Robert Rodgers, & Robert Atkins.” Six persons signed in behalf 


“and what is abscent of the Above mentioned persons.” 


of themselves 
Their signatures read: Andrew Byerly, Jaccb Mayer, Robt Creighton, 
Sam! Shanenn, Frederick Saeher, and Robt Laughlin. Those of Byerly, 
Mayer, and Saeher are in German script.”* 

The fourth document is an “Accompt of Losses Sustained By the In- 
habitants of Fort Legonier and Communications while Detained by 
Lieut Blane for the immediate Defence of that Post ’till a Reinforcement 
could be sent to his garrison, which at the Irruption of the Savages con- 
sisted only in one Serjeant and seven Private Men.” The account is en- 
dorsed by Blane: “N. B. I have given a Voucher agreeable to the an- 


Robert Atkins do not appear on this list, but there are two names, those 
of Daniel Lafaar and Joseph Senovina, that were not on the settlers’ pe- 
tition. There is as one would expect a great variation in spelling. Of the 
sixteen names on the two documents about half are German, two are 
French, one is Italian, and only six can be English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, 
or Irish. The losses listed in the “Accompt” amounted to a total of 324 
pounds; the total number of horses lost was twenty-four and the total 
number of cattle twenty-eight. For these losses the commissioners, John 
Reid and Edward Shippen, would not take upon themselves “to make 
any allowance.” They merely submitted the document with an unfavor- 
able report “to the Consideration of His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief.” The colony of Pennsylvania even refused to pay the petitioners 
for two months’ militia service at Fort Ligonier and suggested that ap- 
plication be made to Bouquet. In view of Bouquet’s promise on July 4 to 
see that the payment was made, it is to be hoped that they received at 
least this small compensation.73 


72 Add.MSS., 21658: 97. 
73 Add.MSS., 21654: 232; 21658:156; 21649: 229. 
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In 1764 private property and plantations evidently existed along the 
Forbes Road; for Bouquet on his march from Carlisle issued orders for 
his officers and men to respect all private property in districts through 
which they passed. At Bedford on September 3 he instructed Captain 
Ritzhaupt of the Bullock Guard that no damage was to be done “to any 
of the plantations.”74 

The correspondence of Bouquet with General Gage in the spring of 
1765 indicates what became of Fort Ligonier after Bouquet’s final de- 
parture from the West. On March 4 he suggested the abandonment of 
“all the small Posts” and on March 16 he reported that all wooden forts 
were “falling in decay.” If the posts were to be continued all the forts 
along the Forbes Road must be “new built, as they are mouldering 
away, like all other Wooden Forts in the Country.” Considering Great 
Britain’s policy of retrenchment there was little chance that Fort Ligo- 
nier would be “new built” by the Crown, and there was equally small 
likelihood that Pennsylvania, likewise retrenching and abandoning posts, 
would keep up the fort and maintain the garrison. The last reference to 
Fort Ligonier as a British military stronghold that has been found is in a 
letter written by General Gage to Secretary Conway on May 6, 1766, 
in which it was proposed that the post should have “a very small Garri- 
son.” Perhaps when the Gage Papers are more fully exploited the exact 
date of its abandonment will be discovered.’5 


74 Add. MSS., 21653: 307, 314. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has 
photostatic copies of the petition and the “Accompt of Losses.” 

75 Bouquet to Gage, March 4, 16, April 10, 1765, Add.MSS., 21637; General Thomas 
Gage, Correspondence... with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775, 1:90 (edited by Clar- 
ence E. Carter—New Haven, 1931). On the Gage Papers, see ante, 16: 132 (May, 1933). 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INDIANS IN THE 
COSHOCTON CAMPAIGN OF 1781 


N APRIL 20, 1781, there appeared before the Indian village of 

Coshocton in what is now the state of Ohio an American army 
made up of moret han 150 regulars and 134 volunteers. The regulars 
were under the command of Colonel Daniel Brodhead, who had set out 
from Fort Pitt on April 7, had stopped at Wheeling to pick up the vol- 
unteers under Colonel David Shepherd, and had then crossed the wil- 
derness to attack the central town of the Delaware Indians. The object 
of the attack was to anticipate one from the Delawares, who, during the 
winter of 1780-81, had decided to carry on war against the United 
States. It was believed that a decisive defeat of the Indians would be the 
most effective way of protecting the settlers on the frontier from savage 
attacks. 

According to Hassler, the attack on the town caught the Indians com- 
pletely by surprise. Every warrior defending the town was killed. He 
says, ““The mounted volunteers were naturally first into the town and 
they neither accepted surrender by an Indian buck nor suffered any of 
the wounded to linger long in agony.”* The old men, women, and chil- 
dren were spared. The troops then plundered the town, after which 
they set fire to it and destroyed about forty head of cattle. Lichtenau, 
another Indian town on the Muskingum about two and a half miles be- 
low Coshocton, was also laid waste. There were other Indian towns 
across the river that Brodhead wished to destroy, but he was unable to 
approach them because the militia would not codperate to procure the 
necessary boats. The troops returned to Wheeling about May 1, and the 
plunder was sold there. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not the expedition was 
characterized by excessive cruelty in the killing of captured Indians. The 


1 Edgar W. Hassler, Old Westmoreland: A History of Western Pennsylvania during 
the Revolution, 126 (Pittsburgh, 1900). 
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classic authority for the affirmative is Joseph Doddridge. In his Notes he 
says that all the inhabitants of the village of Coshocton “were made 
prisoners without firing a single shot.” “Among the prisoners,” he con- 
tinues, “sixteen warriors were pointed out by Pekillon, a friendly Dela- 


ware chief, who was with the army of Broadhead [sic]. A little after 


dark a council of war was held to determine on the fate of the warriors 
in custody. They were doomed to death and by the order of the com- 
mander they were bound, taken a little distance below the town, and dis- 
patched with tomahawks and spears and scalped....Gen. Broadhead 
committed the care of the [rest of the] prisoners to the militia. They 
were about twenty in number. After marching about half a mile the 
men commenced killing them. In a short time they were all dispatched, 
except a few women and children who were spared and taken to Fort 
Pitt.”* Thomas H. Johnson of Coshocton recites a story told him by old 
settlers that supports Doddridge’s view. ““The army,” writes Johnson, 
“halted at a spring about one mile east of the village and .. . during that 
halt the prisoners were killed, and... the Indians had marked the site of 
this massacre by cutting a tomahawk and scalping knife in the bark of a 
Beech tree growing on the spot. The stump of this tree still existed in my 
younger days, and was often pointed out to me by my Uncle, Mr. John 
Johnson.” It is clear that this version of the treatment of prisoners is 
based on local traditions. As Hassler points out, “at the time Brodhead 
destroyed Coshocton, Joseph Doddridge was about 12 years old, and he 
did not write his ‘Notes’ until 40 years afterward.’ 

How much credence should be given to a strongly persistent tradition 
it is hard to say. Hassler, however, claims that he has found evidence that 
prisoners were not killed. He admits that the failure of Brodhead to 
mention such a disgraceful affair in his report is not evidence that it did 
not occur; but he cites the report of the British partisan, Simon Girty, to 
the British commandant at Detroit, Major Arent S. DePuyster, as 
quoted by Consul W. Butterfield in his History of the Girtys. Girty, 
writing on May 4, 1781, from Upper Sandusky, said, “We sent to 


2 Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania from 1763 to 1783, 225 (Pittsburgh, 1912). 

3 “The Indian Village of ‘Cush-og-wenk’,” in Ohio Archeological and Historical Pub- 
lications, 21: 433 (1912). 

4 Old Westmoreland, 129. 
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Coshocton twenty of our men [Wyandot] some time ago, and this day 
they have returned with the following news: 20th April, Colonel Brod- 
head, with five hundred men, burned the town and killed fifteen men. 
... He likewise took the women and children prisoners, and afterward 
let them go. He let four men [Delawares] go that were prisoners who 
showed him a paper that they had from Congress. Brodhead told them 
[the four Delawares] that it was none of his fault that their people [the 
Delawares slain] were killed, but the fault of the militia that would not 
be under his command.” 

This statement should be closely scrutinized. The Wyandot did not 
report that a battle took place but that Brodhead “burned the town and 
killed fifteen men.” If the statement is taken literally the killing followed 
the burning. The Wyandot then said that of the prisoners taken all the 
women and children were released and also four men who could prove 
that they were friends. The implication is that there were other men that 
were retained, and it is positively stated by Brodhead that there was one 
prisoner taken just before the entry into the town. The Wyandot in clos- 
ing said that Brodhead apologized for the killing of Delawares and 
blamed the unruly militia. Why Brodhead should apologize to the Indi- 
ans and blame the militia for the killing of Delawares in battle is hard to 
understand. And that fifteen Indians would do battle to the last man 
with an army of three hundred is difficult to believe. They were not 
generally that foolhardy. It is much more likely that they surrendered or 
attempted to do so and were put to death. 

At this point it is necessary to introduce the testimony of Brodhead 
himself. In reporting the campaign to President Joseph Reed of Penn- 
sylvania on May 22 he wrote, “with about three hundred men... I 
surprized the Towns of Cooshasking & Indaochaie, killed fifteen War- 
riors and took upwards of twenty old men, women & Children.... 
After destroying the Towns with great quantities of poltry [sic] and 
other stores and killing about forty head of Cattle. I marched up the 
River, about seven miles... The Troops behaved with great Spirit & al- 
though there was considerable firing between them and the Indians, I 

5 History of the Girtys, 128 (Cincinnati, 1890). This letter, which is in the Haldi- 
mand Papers in the British Museum, is also printed in Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, 10:478 (Lansing, 1908). 
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had not a man killed or wounded, & only one horse shot.”® If the fifteen 
Indians offered real resistance to Brodhead’s troops it is remarkable that 
not one of the attackers was killed or wounded. This, together with the 
evidence of the Girty letter and the persistence of the Doddridge tradi- 
tion, leads to the belief that the treatment of the Indians of Coshocton 
was not exactly in accordance with the rules of “civilized” warfare. 

Butterfield, a competent authority on Indian history, accepted the tra- 
ditional account. He says in his manuscript narrative of Brodhead’s ex- 
pedition, “Another transaction—one of those unfortunate ones that the 
moralist must condemn, and which is too often seen in border warfare— 
was the killing, by the militia, to whose care they had been committed, of 
the residue of the prisoners, the women and children excepted. It was 
done immediately after the return march had commenced and without 
the knowledge of Brodhead or his principal officers.”? Whether Butter- 
field knew of the Girty letter when he wrote this is not known. It is hard 
to conceive of the author of the History of the Girtys not having known 
of it and not having used it in making his judgment. Nor is the Dod- 
dridge tradition to be dismissed merely because it is tradition. Since it 
places the pioneer in an unfavorable light its survival is indeed remark- 
able. Traditions that survive have a way of presenting the past in unduly 
roseate hues. There is, moreover, ample evidence that unresisting Indi- 
ans, even women and children, were put to death by the frontiersmen on 
other occasions. The tradition is not out of harmony with the spirit of the 
time and the place. 


RANDOLPH C. Downes 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


6 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 9: 161. 
7 Louise P. Kellogg, ed., Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1781, 379 (Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, vol. 24—Madison, 1917). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Documents of American History. (Crofts American History Series.) 
Two volumes in one. Edited by HENry STEELE Commacer, New 
York University. (New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. xxi, 450; 
454 p-) 


Proressor Dixon Ryan Fox, in his foreword to this book, alleges that the 
compiler has here brought together a larger collection than any previous one of 
the fundamental sources of American history that all students of the subject 
read about but, for the most part, have not read. Professor Commager states that 
he has “attempted to include those documents with which students should be 
familiar, such as the Northwest Ordinance or Marbury v. Madison; those 
which are illustrative or typical, such as colonial charters or land laws; those 
which focussed upon themselves the attention of the country, such as the Mis- 
souri Compromise or the Lincoln-Douglas Debates; those which serve as a 
convenient point of departure for the study of some economic or political de- 
velopment, such as labor cases or party platforms; those which illuminate some 
phase of our social life, such as the constitution of the Brook Farm Association 
or the Mooney-Billings Report; those which have certain qualities of interest, 
eloquence or beauty, such as Lee’s Farewell to his Army or Holmes’ dissent in 
the Abrams Case.” 

There are 486 sections, numbered consecutively through the two volumes; 
several sections contain two or more (up to eight) different documents. They 
range in time from the royal grant to Columbus in 1492 through the “New 
Deal” legislation, the Philippine Independence Act, and the Abrogation of the 
Platt Amendment in 1934. About forty per cent of the selections illustrate con- 
ditions of the time prior to 1860, while more than twenty-five per cent refer 
to events and conditions of the present century. The editorial introductions are 
generally adequate; they include the citation of the sources of the documents 
and also suggestions for collateral readings. 

There are only four documents bearing specifically on the history of Penn- 
sylvania. The original charter of Pennsylvania is not included; but place is 
found for “Penn’s Plan of Union” of all the English colonies in North Amer- 
ica in 1697; for the “Pennsylvania Charter of Privileges” of 1701; and for 
the “Pennsylvania Resolutions on the Boston Port Act” of 1774. An interesting 
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bit of the early history of Pennsylvania is found in “A Remonstrance of the 
distressed and bleeding Frontier Inhabitants of the Province of Pennsylvania,” 
dated February 13, 1764, and addressed to Governor John Penn by Matthew 
Smith and James Gibson “in behalf of ourselves and His Majesty’s faithful 
and loyal Subjects” inhabiting what were then “the Frontier Counties of Lan- 
caster, York, Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton.” They begged for relief 


from various political and other discriminations in favor of the eastern counties 


and the Indians, for protection from Indian attacks, and for the revival of the 
“rewards for Indian Scalps” that had been given “in the late Indian war.” 


University of Pittsburgh Wituiam J. Martin 


History of the Lutheran Church in America. By J. L. Neve, D.D., Dr. 
Theol., professor of symbolics and history of doctrine, Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio. Prepared for third edition by Willard 
D. Allbeck, A.M., S.T.M. (Burlington, Iowa, The Lutheran Lit- 


erary Board, 1934. 399 p.) 

Tuis third edition of the history of the Lutheran church is in the nature of 

textbook for use in Lutheran seminaries and attempts to give “in brief form 
the most essential information concerning the history and status of Lutheranism 
in America.” The necessary revision of materials and the preparation of new 
material, of which there is a considerable quantity, was done by the Reverend 
Willard D. Allbeck, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh (High- 
land Parish). Data on church history of various sections of the country not 
specifically treated in any of the topical divisions within the four periods of 
religious development outlined, is scattered throughout the book. Thus certain 
features of the history of the Pittsburgh and West Pennsylvania synods can be 
traced in connection with that of the General Synod and the General Council. 
A section in the chapter on independent German synods is devoted to the Joint 
Synod of Ohio, which “had its beginning at Baidland, Washington County, 
Pa., in 1812, meeting as a Western District of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania.” The greatest historical interest of the book for western Pennsylvanians 
lies in the sketch of the life and work of William Alfred Passavant, born at 
Zelienople in 1821, who became a leader in the mission and charitable work 
of the Lutheran church and whose “aggressive organizing ability .. . resulted 
in the organization of the Pittsburgh Synod and the formulation of its Mission- 


ary Constitution.” Interesting also are brief descriptions of the Passavant Hos- 
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pital at Pittsburgh, which was the oldest Protestant hospital in America, 
founded in 1849; the oldest Protestant orphanage in the country begun by 
Passavant in 1852 and established at Zelienople in 1854; and St. John’s Home 
for the Aged, established at Woods Run, Allegheny, in 1893 and later removed 
to Mars, Pennsylvania. Sketches of the Evangelisches Magazin, edited in the 
interest of the West Pennsylvania Synod, and of The Missionary, a weekly 
paper started by Passavant in 1848 and published at Pittsburgh, are included. 


E. M. S. 


The Valley of the Delaware and Its Place in American History. By 
Joun PALMER GarBeR. (Philadelphia, ‘The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, ©1934. x, 418 p. Illustrations. ) 


ENLIGHTENMENT as to the purpose of the president of the City Historical 
Society of Philadelphia in writing this book may be found in its dedication “to 
a better appreciation of the Valley of the Delaware and the part it played dur- 
ing the formative period of American history.” Between its covers are assem- 
bled many facts about men of importance who lived in the valley and about 
significant events that occurred there. Economic and cultural contributions of 
the region are given due prominence in chapters on “Industry and Trans- 
portation,” “Education,” “Science, Literature, Art,” “Religion,” and “Life 
in the Valley.” When one lays down the book it is with the conviction that 
much early American history was, indeed, made in the valley of the Delaware. 

The book falls short, however, of being an adequate regional history. If the 
author has a sense of the growth and development of the region that he treats, 
he offers his readers little evidence of it. For one thing, he sets no boundary 
toward which he carries his story, but allows each chapter to find its own ter- 


minus; thus he says little, if anything, of the growth of population and the 
development of urban centers, and yet he deals with the setting up of industries 
during the eighteen thirties and with the valley’s part in the Civil War. For 
another thing, his use of the topical method tempts him to jump forward and 
backward through time with such facility that his readers must necessarily find 
it difficult to bear in mind correct time relationships, Although the author 
recognizes the existence of the essential unity of the valley—a unity that makes 


the region an appropriate subject for separate treatment—he fails to utilize this 
unity as an integrating and synthesizing factor. The history therefore is rather 
a recital of events of local or national importance that took place in the valley 
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than the story of the unfoldment of the region. For the purposes of western 
Pennsylvania history, the chief value of the book lies in the information that 
it gives about the cultural background of those pioneers who crossed the moun- 
tains from the valley of the Delaware to that of the upper Ohio. Of especial 
interest in this respect are the chapters on the various racial groups, particularly 
those on the Germans and the Scotch-Irish and those on religion and social life, 

The volume is attractive in format, and the illustrations, which consist of old 


prints and photographs of surviving relics, are interesting. A bibliography is 
lacking, but the footnotes indicate that the author used a wide range of standard 
secondary works‘and printed sources. The index appears to be substantial. 


Pittsburgh Marian SILvEus 
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SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


At the opening meeting of the society for the 1934-35 season, on October 
30, Mr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth presented a paper on “Colonel Stephen 
Bayard, His Wife and Their Town.” A special exhibit had been arranged for 
the occasion consisting mainly of documents and other mementos of Colonel 


Bayard loaned by Mr. R. Bayard Baldridge and Mr. Edwin S. Bayard. 


“Science and Technology in Western Pennsylvania” will be the subject of a 
joint meeting of the society with sections L (historical and philological sci- 
ences) and M (engineering) of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, during the annual meeting of the association, in Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 27 to January 2. The joint meeting will be held in Stevenson Hall of 
the Historical Building on December 31, at 4:00 P. M., and special exhibits 
appropriate to the occasion will be on display. 


Forty-three persons were elected to active membership in the society at the 
October meeting: Edward G. Baynham, August H. Bregenzer, Jr., Miss Eliza- 
beth Reed Brown, Oliver W. Brown, Miss Laura Fruchs, Miss L. Esther Geist, 
Carlton G. Ketchum, Mrs. Willard A. Laning, Mrs. George M. Laughlin, 
Jr., Miss Jean McKelvy, Andrew J. Mahefkey, Miss Sallie Mazer, L. A. Mey- 
ran, Rev. Albert G. Merkens, Mrs. John E. Nelson, Mrs. Arch C. Perry, Miss 
Marjorie F. Pratt, Charles L. Reizenstein, Miss Helen C. Sohn, Louis Stevens, 
Mrs. J. S. Tritle, and Miss Janette Woods, all of Pittsburgh; Miss Janet C. 
Anderson of Washington; Miss Serena C. Bailey of Lakeland, Florida; D. M. 
Bennett of Bridgeville; C. Martin Bomberger of Jeannette; Harry F. Carson 
and Miss Maude L. Ewing of Saltsburg; Miss Beatrice V.. Cartwright, William 
H. Coleman, and Mrs. Elizabeth Frazer of McKeesport; Howard Cessna of 
Bedford; George H. Clapp of Sewickley; Charles V. Compton of Woodville, 
Texas; Mrs. L. K. Darbaker of Wilkinsburg; Harry M. Hamer of Johnstown; 
Mrs. A. P. W. Johnston of Altoona; James L. Kennedy and Lewis C. Walkin- 
shaw of Greensburg; Mrs. Anna H. McKirdy of Shields; Mrs. Lawrence Slade 
of New York City; William H. Thompson of Butler; and John D. Truxall of 
Swissvale. Mr. Meyran was enrolled as a contributing member and Miss Brown 
and Mr. Clapp as sustaining members. The East Huntingdon High School 
History Club of Alverton was received as an annual institutional member, and 
the Beta Chapter of the Phi Alpha Theta history fraternity at the University 
of Pittsburgh as a sustaining institutional member. 
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The society lost two members by death during the quarter ending September 
30: Frederick C. Rommel, July 2, and Mrs, Ella G. Edmonds, July 8, both of 
Pittsburgh. 


Increasing publicity has been given to the society and the survey recently by 
various articles and feature stories in the Pittsburgh daily and Sunday papers, 
Public addresses by members of the staff and of the society have also helped to 
bring the existence and purposes of the organization to the attention of the 
people of western Pennsylvania. During the quarter-hour program sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution over 
station KDKA, Mr. Holbrook discussed “The Annual Historical Tour” on 
July 6, the Honorable Robert M. Ewing delivered an address on “The His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania and Recent Developments in Its Field” 
on August 3, and Dr. Downes gave a talk entitled “Arthur St. Clair” on Sep- 
tember 7. Mr. C. Stanton Belfour spoke over KQV on July g about the histor- 
ical tour, and Dr. Downes gave a more extended address on “Arthur St. Clair” 
at a meeting of the Daughters of Colonial Wars on October 2. 


The number of visitors to the society’s museum during the six months end- 
ing September 30, exclusive of those in attendance at meetings, increased from 
300 in the corresponding period last year to 727; and the number of users of 
the library, exclusive of members of the staff of the survey, rose from 200 to 
318. A much larger public has been reached through the medium of outside 
exhibits installed by the society in various conspicuous locations. In three win- 
dows on the Fifth Avenue side of the Farmers Bank Building, for a week be- 
ginning August 3, appeared exhibits of selected items from the society’s collec- 
tions of library and museum materials relating to the history of transportation, 
business, and education in western Pennsylvania. A more extensive exhibit, 
broadly representative of the various kinds of materials that the society collects, 
of its methods of caring for manuscripts, and of its activities and aims in gen- 
eral, was on display in the lobby of the Union Trust Company, in the pathway 
of the thousands daily passing through the Union Trust Building, from August 
15 to September 1. The society also had an exhibit of pioneer household uten- 
sils and farm implements in the new museum building at the county fair 
grounds in South Park, where it was viewed by hundreds of thousands during 
the week of the fair, August 28 to September 3. 


Some of the activities of the society and the survey are noted in an article on 
“Some Aspects of Historical Work under the New Deal,” by Theodore C. 
Blegen, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September. 
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Since late September the society’s auditorium, Stevenson Hall, has served as 
the meeting place of a class of students who assemble weekly for lectures by 
members of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh on the 
backgrounds of various aspects of modern life in a course entitled “The Con- 
temporary World.” 


Mr. John W. Harpster of Wilkinsburg, a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the recipient of a master’s degree from that institution in 1932, 
has been appointed fellow of the survey in place of Mr. Alston G. Field who 
resigned to accept a fellowship at Northwestern University. Miss Mary Jo 
Hauser has been appointed editorial assistant and Mrs. Doris S. Corbett office 
secretary on the staff of the survey. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A sketch map of the “Camp at Loyal Hannon—1758” (later Fort Ligonier) 
is one of a number of James Burd papers recently given to the society by Mr. 
Edward S. Thompson of Thompsontown. Other papers in the group include a 
letter from Daniel Clark to Colonel Burd written at the Raystown camp in 
September, 1758; General Robert Monckton’s order, issued by Colonel Burd 
at Fort Pitt on September 5, 1760, prohibiting the purchase of skins from the 
Indians until “Mr. Croghan comes Home & sees the General”; an account 
against several drafted soldiers in Captain John Bryan’s company at Fort Pitt 
paid by Colonel Burd in October, 1761; and a summons issued by Burd as a 
justice of the peace in Lancaster County in 1769. 


An account book of the Monongahela Bridge Company, containing a record 
of tolls collected at the bridge that once crossed the Monongahela River at 
Smithfield Street in Pittsburgh, has been deposited with the society by Mr. 
William B. Wylie. In it were entered the total receipts for each day, with sepa- 
rate notations of toll taken for coal teams, stages, droves of yearlings, and the 
like, from the opening of the bridge on November 28, 1818, to January 21, 
1832, when the northwest end fell into the river, and from the eighteenth of 
the following September to April 10, 1845, when the bridge was destroyed in 
the great fire. 


A certificate for 106 shares of the capital stock of the West Pithole Petroleum 
Company of Vose Farm, Venango County, has been received from Mr. David 
Bear. It was issued on October 28, 1865, to George K. Grove, at the face value 
of ten dollars a share. 
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A check for twenty dollars drawn on the Philadelphia Bank by George Cly- 
mer, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, has been given to 
the society by his great, great grandson, the Honorable James R. MacFarlane. 
Among Clymer’s many public services was that rendered by him as one of three 
commissioners sent by Congress to Fort Pitt in December, 1777, to investigate 
disorders inspired by the British. 


Typewritten copies of the Penn warrant issued in 1774 and the common- 
wealth patent issued in 1869 for the land belonging to the Unity Presbyterian 
Church, Westmoreland County, have been presented by Mr. Thomas Mellon 
II. In 1920 the church organization was dissolved and the property was trans- 
ferred to a corporation known as the Unity Cemetery Association. A copy of 
the inscription on the bronze memorial tablet subsequently erected in Unity 
Cemetery accompanies the land papers. 


Among recently acquired personal and family papers may be noted a copy of 
depositions relating to the career of Mannassah Cutler, from transcriptions of 
papers filed in the United States Pension Office, received from his great-grand- 
son, Mr. Robert J. Coyle, Jr.; a small group of papers relating to John Turner, 
reputed half-brother of the Girtys, and to the Forward family and other early 
Squirrel Hill residents, the gift of Mr. Harry W. Keller; notes on the Whit- 
aker family, compiled and presented by Mrs. Effie Whitaker Teemer of 
Lorain, Ohio; a number of letters written between 1810 and 1831 by mem- 
bers of the Lattimore family of Northampton County, Pennsylvania, received 
from Miss Jean McKelvy; and the commission of William Caven as captain in 
the state militia, 1822, presented by his grandson, Mr. Hartley G. Fleming. 


The society’s file of the Pittsburgh Gazette has been augmented by photo- 
static copies of a supposedly unique file in the possession of Mr. Joseph Mit- 
chell. These include four issues of the year 1822, beginning with January 4, 
and nearly all issues from February 7, 1823, to September 16, 1825. 


Among books and pamphlets presented to the society during the last quarter 
are Gallatin Iconography (1934), in which fifteen life portraits of Albert Gal- 
latin and a group of thirty-one portraits of other members of the Gallatin 
family are reproduced, from the author, Mr. Albert E. Gallatin; The Johnson 
Family (1934), a genealogy of the family to which belonged Lawrence John- 
son, a prominent Philadelphian of the nineteenth century, from Mr. Lawrence 
J. Morris, co-author with Robert W. Johnson, Sr.; Early American Views on 
Negro Slavery from the Letters and Papers of the Founders of the Republic 
(1934), from the author, Dr. Matthew T. Mellon; the eight-volume Narra- 
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tive and Critical History of America (1889), by Justin Winsor, from the estate 
of Mrs. George B. Gordon; True Tales of the Clarion River (¢1933), from 
the author, Mr. George P. Sheffer; History of Bedford, Pennsylvania (re- 
print, 1931. 25 p.), from the compiler, Miss Annie M. Gilchrist; and books 
and pamphlets from various donors relating to the First United Presbyterian 
Church of Allegheny and the Concord Presbyterian, First English Evangelical 
Lutheran, First German Evangelical Lutheran, First United Presbyterian, and 
Knoxville Presbyterian churches of Pittsburgh. From Mr. Walter W. Krebbs, 


of The Handbook of Johnstown for 1856; Containing a Short Sketch of It: 
History, together with a General Business Summary, published by A. J. Hite. 


A collection of pamphlets and single issues of various weekly and monthly 
magazines of the period from 1860 to 1878 has been received from Miss 
Maude G. Stewart of Northfield, Minnesota. The pamphlets include Notes on 
Fallacies of American Protectionists, by Francis Lieber (1870. 48 p.), and 
Currency and Finance, by Henry W. Blair (1876. 16 p.). 


A Democratic poster used during the gubernatorial campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania in the fall of 1866, when the paramount issue was negro suffrage, pre- 
sented by Mr. John T. Findley of Sewickley, and a handbill appealing for 
provisions, clothing, and bedding for the victims of the Johnstown flood in 
1889, the gift of Mr. John T. Whiston, are among recent acquisitions of in- 
teresting printed miscellany. 


To the society’s collection of articles relating to Jane Grey Swisshelm have 
been added a Webster’s dictionary used by Mrs. Swisshelm in the early fifties 
and a china dish once owned by her, presented, respectively, by Mrs. Elmer D. 
Harshbarger and Miss Helen M. Stevenson. Among other recent gifts to the 
museum are an old sleigh, dating back, it is said, to about 1800, from Dr. Ford 
H. Hays of Butler; an English coin found on the site of Hannastown, from 
Mr. George F. McEwen of Dormont; a sapphire glass compote dish, made 
about 1820 and for many years in the possession of the Englert family of Alle- 
gheny, from Mrs. Louise E. Mulholland; a cane presented to General Thomas 
\. Rowley in 1867, from Captain John H. Niebaum; and an old flail, from 
Mr. Charles E. Heinen. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The archeological expedition of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
started its summer fieldwork early in July. The object of the work was to check 
recorded archeological data on western counties of the state and record and 
chart key sites in at least three areas of westen Pennsylvania. An Indian burial 
site was excavated on East Twenty-eighth Street in Erie and six pottery vessels 
of Iroquoian type were recovered, together with many other objects of Indian 
manufacture. Near Linesville in Crawford County the expedition uncovered 
further evidence of Iroquoian occupation of northwestern Pennsylvania in the 
vestiges of a large palisaded fort. The post hoies left in the ground by the 
builders of this prehistoric defense were traced out and the position accurately 
charted. Shards of pottery and other objects identified the early inhabitants of 
the place. At various points on French Creek and on the upper Allegheny River 
evidence of the presence of the mound builders was also discovered, and several 
boulder mounds were explored in Erie, Crawford, and Venango counties. Cre- 
mated human remains in the mounds helped to establish the identity of the 
builders. The investigations in southwest Pennsylvania were started in Somerset 
County; several sites were explored and excavations are being made on the 
Youghiogheny River near the Great Crossings. Traces of two bark lodges have 
been uncovered, several fire pits containing pottery, pipes, and objects made of 
bone, antler, and shell have been examined, and two pottery vessels of the pre- 
contact Iroquoian type have been found. D. V. C. 


From early spring to late fall Mr. George S. Fisher of Finleyville continued 
his archaeological explorations in the valleys of the Monongahela and Youghio- 
gheny rivers, locating and examining prehistoric burials and ash pits at a num- 
ber of sites in Washington, Allegheny, and Westmoreland counties. Among in- 
teresting discoveries reported are an ash pit shaped in outline like a crouching 
rabbit and burials that indicate, according to Mr. Fisher, an Iroquoian type of 
culture (see ante, 16: 162). 


Professor Alfred P. James briefly surveys the Pennsylvania public school cur- 
ricula of history and politics and suggests methods of emphasizing local history 
in the “Significance of State and Local History in the Public Schools of Penn- 
sylvania,” published in the July issue of Pennsylvania History. Other articles 
in the third issue of this quarterly publication of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association include “Lafayette in Pennsylvania,” by J. Bennet Nolan; “The 
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Political Revolution in Pennsylvania in 1776,” by J. Paul Selsam; and “Wil- 
liam Allen, Provincial Man of Affairs,” by Ruth M. Kistler. A report of the 


second annual meeting of the association is also included. 


The September issue of the National Geographic Magazine contains an arti- 
cle on “Flags of the World,” by Gilbert Grosvenor and William J. Showalter, 
with reproductions in color of 808 flags and emblems. Of special interest to 
residents of western Pennsylvania are the famous revolutionary flag of the 
Westmoreland County Battalion, organized in 1775 by John Proctor, and 
Perry’s signal flown at the battle of Lake Erie, a blue flag with Captain Law- 
rence’s last words in white letters, “Don’t give up the ship.” 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued as Miscellaneous 
Publication, no. 172, a Bibliography on Land Settlement with Particular Ref- 
erence to Small Holdings and Subsistence Homesteads, compiled under the 
direction of the librarian of the bureau of agricultural economics (1934. 492 
p.). Not only books and pamphlets but also magazine and newspaper articles are 
listed and the notes are very full. The items in the two-page Pennsylvania sec- 
tion relate mainly to the recent “‘back-to-land” movement and the cultivation 
of vacant lots in cities. 

An abstract of Dr. John W. Oliver’s paper on “Henry Marie Brackenridge, 


” 


Frontier Journalist and Jurist,” read at the spring meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, is contained in the report of the meeting pub- 


lished in the September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


The July Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society contains a survey 
by Willard R. Jilson of Stephen C. Foster collections and Foster memorials in 
various parts of the United States, with particular attention to Kentucky’s share 
in honoring the composer. The inventory includes the work of Mr. Josiah K. 
Lilly at Foster Hall in Indianapolis and the plans for a Foster memorial build- 
ing on the campus of the University of Pittsburgh. 


The story of a lost commonwealth, whose members fled because of the Indian 
ravages of 1789, and its forgotten governor is told in “Ohio’s Squatter Gover- 
nor: William Hogland of Hoglandstown,” by Dr. Randolph C. Downes, pub- 
lished in the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly for July. Dr. 
Downes states that as early as 1776 squatters began to appear in the Ohio coun- 
try and by 1785 they were numerous enough to call a constitutional convention 
and organize in the face of military opposition to their settlements. Proof that 
a state on the Ohio actually did exist is convincingly established by a note that 


the author discovered in the marriage column of the Pittshurgh Gazette for 
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September 29, 1787, announcing the marriage of “Mr. Henry Hogland, son 
of governor William Hogland, west of the Ohio.” The same issue of the Quar- 
‘erly contains an abstract of an address by Dr. John W. Oliver entitled “A 
New Deal in History,” in which he stressed the importance to the state of the 
historian’s work, 


New York History for July contains a valuable article by Wilfred B. Kerr 
on “Fort Niagara, 1759-63,” based largely on material recently made available 
in the Amherst Papers. The capture of Niagara by the British in 1759 resulted 
in the abandonment of the French posts between Lake Erie and the Allegheny 
River and the commanding officers at Fort Pitt and Fort Niagara were in fre- 
quent communication during the years that followed. Fort Niagara has recently 
been restored and was re-dedicated in connection with the international cele- 
bration on September 3—6 of the anniversary of the Rush-Bagot agreement of 
1817, which established an unfortified boundary along the Great Lakes be- 
tween Canada and the United States. This celebration, which had been post- 
poned from 1917, was financed by an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
from the state of New York and other funds raised localiy. The fort is to be 
maintained as a public memorial and museum. 

The petroleum industry observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
“bringing in” of the world’s first oil well in 1859 by Colonel Edwin L. Drake 
with a jubilee celebration at Titusville on August 24, 25, 26, and 27. Drake 
Well Memorial Park, which contains the site of the first oil well, was presented 
to the state by the American Petroleum Institute in an imposing ceremony, at 
which addresses were made by the Honorable Harold Ickes, secretary of the 
interior, Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Governor George White 
of Ohio, and Mr. Axtell J. Byles, president of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. An historical pageant, “The Story of Oil,” an oil exposition, and elaborate 
parades were features of the celebration. A souvenir program distributed by the 
Oil Well Supply Company of Oil City contains an account of Colonel Drake 
and the drilling of the first well and traces the growth of the company; of 
special interest are the illustrations showing various machines used in the oil in- 
dustry. The Oil and Gas Journal of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the Oil City Derrick 
of Oil City compiled and published The Petroleum Industry, 1859-1934 
(268 p.), in which are described the major steps in the development of the pe- 
troleum and natural gas industries in the various phases of production, trans- 
portation, refining, natural gasoline manufacture, and marketing. Of special 


value is a table listing oil pools with their locations and dates of discovery. 
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The story of the discovery of the great oil fields of western Pennsylvania is 
recounted in a special Diamond Jubilee of Oil edition of the Titusville Herald, 
published on August 22. [Illustrated articles on the “Birth and Growth of the 
Mighty Oil Industry,” “Coal Oil Johnny” Steele, the famous Beninghoff 
robbery, the Drake Well Memorial Park, the mushroom towns that sprang up 
overnight in the oil fields, and the careers of early oil operators are included. 
Two pictorial maps, one of the region about Titusville and the other of the city 
itself, are especially interesting and informative. Another publication in which 
some of the romantic stories of early days in the Pennsylvania oil fields are re- 
lated is a series of articles by Gilbert Love entitled “In the Days of Coal Oil 
Johnny” in the Pittsburgh Press from July 30 to August 4. 

The development of the aluminum industry from 1888, when Charles M. 
Hall first interested Pittsburgh investors in his process for producing the metal, 
to the present is traced in an article entitled “The Aluminum Company of 
America—Past, Present and Future,” published in the September issue of For- 
tune and reprinted by the Pittsburgh Press on September g and 16. Numerous 
pictures of men important in the industry and of various processes in the manu- 
facture of ingot and fabricated aluminum add to the value of the account. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
was marked by the issuance in May of a special number of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, the official journal of the institute. This number, which comprises over 
two hundred pages of text and illustrations, contains a number of valuable arti- 
cles on aspects of the history of the electrical industries. 

The historical sketches of western Pennsylvania towns, by Kay Ryall, pub- 
lished in the Sunday issues of the Pittsburgh Press included during July, 
August, and September articles about Saxonburg, Hollidaysburg, Evans City, 
Export, Houston, Murrysville, Knoxville, Laughlintown, Johnstown, Slippery 
Rock, Bedford, Meadville, Somerset, and New Castle. 

Two theses of western Pennsylvania interest, “Freight Transportation be- 
tween the Upper Ohio Valley and Philadelphia (to the Civil War),” by 
Robert V. Donald, and “Walter Forward,” by Frank B. Sessa, were among 
those presented at the University of Pittsburgh in August in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of master of arts. 

The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society for September contains 
“A Chapter from the Religious History of Western Pennsylvania: Early Begin- 
nings,” by the Reverend Gaius J. Slosser. A sketch of the beginnings of the 
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various denominations in the region is followed by a list of individual churches 
founded before 1800, with dates of founding, and an extensive bibliography. 


The committee on historical records of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh spon- 
sored a pilgrimage on October 2 from the Western Theological Seminary to the 
Pigeon Creek Church in eastern Washington County, where the old Redstone 
Presbytery was organized in the fall of 1781. In Canonsburg the tourists 
stopped at the old Log College, where Dr. Joseph Hamilton of Washington 
made a brief address, and not far from the town they visited the Chartiers (now 
the Hill) Church and the old McMillan homestead. At the services in the 
Pigeon Creek Church the Reverend Thomas Pears, manager of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, delivered the principal address on “The Pre-Redstone 
Period” of Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania, and the Reverend Edward B. 
Welsh of Coraopolis gave an illustrated lecture on the development of Presby- 
terianism in America from the first Long Island churches to the early congre- 
gations of western Pennsylvania. 


A pageant depicting episodes in the history of the Beulah Presbyterian 
Church and the lives of members of the congregation marked the church’s com- 
memoration of its 150th anniversary, August 30 to October 2. Pioneer members 
of the church were portrayed by their descendants, who still worship in the old 
church building erected in 1837. At the special Sunday afternoon service a 
tablet inscribed with the names of twenty-four Revolutionary soldiers buried in 
Beulah churchyard, presented by the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and a bronze plaque, a tribute to Beulah’s fourteen min- 
isters, were unveiled. 

“One of the oldest, if not the oldest” of the Presbyterian congregations of 
western Pennsylvania, the Dunlap’s Creek Church in Fayette County, cele- 
brated the 160th anniversary of its founding on September 16. Part of an his- 
torical paper read at the celebration by Mrs. J. Harry Gorley is printed in the 
Morning Herald of Uniontown for September 17, and from this it appears 
that a collection of historical material concerning the church is to be deposited 
in the library of the Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh. 


T he Story of Grant’s Hill and Its Relation to the Struggle between the Brit- 
ish and French for the Possession of a Continent is the title of an attractive il- 
lustrated booklet issued by the Union Savings Bank of Pittsburgh (24 p.). In it 
is sketched the history of Pittsburgh to the end of the French and Indian War 
with an account of the battle in September, 1758, at which Major Grant and 
the British troops were defeated by the French and Indians on the hill that 


later bore his name. 
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Features of the Allegheny County Fair in South Park, August 27 to Septem- 
ber 3, included a display of various types of horse-drawn carriages in use in 
western Pennsylvania from 1860 to 1900 and the Gardner Display Company’s 
historical tableau of small figures representative of early western Pennsylvan- 
ians. An exhibit of three rooms, the Victorian Room, the Gay Nineties Room, 
and the Modernistic Room, was arranged under the auspices of the county 
commissioners by Mrs. Frank J. Boyle, Mrs. Letitia McGovern, and Miss Rose 
Danahey, assisted by the Old Cradle Shop. The Office Equipment and Appli- 
ance Company also exhibited two model offices, one for 1864 and the other for 
1934. As a part of the permanent exhibits in the park the commissioners have 
recently fitted up the Old Stone Manse with furnishings of the period of the 
Whiskey Insurrection. 


An historical pageant depicting eleven episodes in the history of Elizabeth 
was the main feature of the borough’s centennial celebration on July 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. The souvenir program contains an informative sketch of the history of 
Elizabeth by Richard T. Wiley and a summary of the pageant. 


On September 8, 1934, the 178th anniversary of the battle of Kittanning, 
the Armstrong County Historical Society placed on the stone wall of the Alex- 
ander Hotel on Market Street in Kittanning a bronze tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: “On or near this spot stood the cabin of the Delaware 
Indian chief, Captain Jacobs, who here lost his life on September 8th., 1756, 
when Col. John Armstrong and his 300 frontiersmen from the Cumberland 
Valley attacked and destroyed the Indian town of Kittanning.” The Honorable 
Henry W. Temple made the principal address, which was followed by a short 
but interesting informal talk by Dr. C. Hale Sipe. On the same day the Kittan- 
ning chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, assisted by the 
\rmstrong County Historical Society, marked the site of the skirmish at Blan- 
ket Hill on the morning of September 8, 1756, in which Lieutenant James 
Hogg of Colonel Armstrong’s force was killed, by the erection of a native stone 


and a beautiful bronze tablet bearing an appropriate inscription. J. W. K. 
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The question raised by Mr. James R. Rowe in the June issue of the 
MacazinE: “Did Captain Jacobs Die at the Battle of Kittanning?” is argued 
in the affirmative by Dr. C. Hale Sipe in a communication to the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of September 12. The most impressive evidence that he presents 


is a statement made by an Indian in 1760 “that the whites had killed Captain 
Jacobs but that the Delawares had another Captain Jacobs.” This is to be 
found in the Pennsylvania Archives (first series, 3: 705). 

A memorial to William Holmes McGuffey, author of the famous McGuffey 
readers, was unveiled on the site of the cabin in which he was born in West 
Finley Township, Washington County, on September 23, the 134th anniver- 
sary of his birth. Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, president of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, was the principal speaker at the services, and Dr. John Thornton, 
president of the University of Virginia, where McGuffey held a professorship, 
Dr. Thomas Hoover, president of Ohio University, where he was president for 
four years, Dr. Harry Minich, president of Miami University, where he com- 
piled his readers, and Andrew D. Hepburn, his grandson, also took part in the 
ceremonies. The memorial, which was erected by Mr. Henry Ford, is a granite 
monument bearing two bronze plaques, one inscribed with a likeness of the 
famous educator at his studies and the other with a sketch of his home and a 
brief outline of his career. The cabin, purchased by Mr. Ford last spring, has 
been dismantled and transported to Dearborn, Michigan, where it is now a part 
of the Greenfield Village exhibit. 

A marker erected on the site of the first of the Indian villages known as 
Kuskuskies, at Willow Grove, near New Castle, by the Kus-Kus-Ka chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Colonists was unveiled on August 31. The his- 
torical address at the exercises was made by Dr. C. Hale Sipe. 

What is reputed to be the “White Cottage” in which Stephen Collins Foster 
was born in the Lawrenceville section of Pittsburgh was recently dismantled 
and removed to Dearborn, Michigan, where it has been set up as part of Mr. 
Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village exhibit of early American buildings. The 
house stood on the property at 3414 Penn Avenue not far from the Foster 
Memorial Home established in 1914 as a municipal shrine to the composer. 

In the article on “Indian War on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1782” by Ran- 
dolph C. Downes in the June number of the Macazine, the erroneous state- 
ment is made, with reference to Lochry’s expedition of 1781, that “every 
soldier... died a wretched death at the hands of Brant and his ninety war- 
riors” (ante, 110). The words “was either captured or,” which should have 
preceded the word “died,” were inadvertently omitted when the paper was 
typed. Attention to this slip was called by the vigilant Dr. C. Hale Sipe in a 
communication to the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of September 15. 








